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It’s not a stretch to say Ohio State OT 
Taylor Decker is first-round material. 


NFL DRAFT ISSUE 


NFL DRAFT 2016 


Late-blooming North Dakota State QB Carson 
Wentz is the draft’s prize. BY KEVIN VAN VALKENBURG 


“| THOUGHT HE WAS A GENIUS UNTIL HE 
AGREED TO WORK FOR THE BROWNS” 
A new-school baseball nerd aims to save the 
same old hard-luck Browns. BY DAVID FLEMING 


MEL AND TODD ARE ON THE CLOCK 
Kiper and McShay? Who are we to mock them? 


THROWING RED FLAGS 
It’s Mel and Todd again, pointing out some very 
small flaws of some very big men. 


THIS MEANS BUSINESS 
See them run. Run, Buckeyes, run! See them 
scout. Scout, scouts, scout! BY COLEY HARVEY 


MYLES APART 
Moving up by dropping out. BY JORDAN RITTER CONN 


THE NKEMDICHE PROPHECY 
What happens when a weird guy meets an even 
weirder process. BYSETH WICKERSHAM 


ADAM LAROCHE IS GOING, GOING, GONE 
The intentions of a first baseman who walked away 
from baseball. BY TIM KEOWN 

NHL PLAYOFF PREVIEW Who wins the Cup? 
t’s best to look West. BY BEN ARLEDGE 

DID NOT SEE THAT COMING... Charlotte guard 


hot second half. BY BRIAN WINDHORST 
FEELS ALITTLE TIGHT This Sprint Cup season 
has provided more close calls than a DVD box set 
of MacGyver. BY RYAN McGEE 
“MATT BUSH? THAT MATT BUSH?” A former 
o. 1 overall pick, Bush is out of prison and back 
on the mound. BY ELI SASLOW 


Kemba Walker talks step-back J’s and his Hornets’ 


NUMBERS 

Stay healthy in the 
NBA using math! 

BY PETER KEATING 

VOICES 

USWNT makes a huge 
play for equal pay. 

BY ALLISON GLOCK 


THE WALK-OFF 
How to win on draft 
day? Stack the deck. 
BY BILL BARNWELL 
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“You never know where a story is 
going to take you. | started with 
the idea of peeling back the 
layers of Adam LaRoche’s abrupt 
decision to retire when his son 
was barred from the clubhouse. 
But here’s what | didn’t expect: Within the first 
hour of our four-hour conversation, Adam told me 
that he and Brewers pitcher Blaine Boyer worked 
undercover in red-light districts in Southeast Asia 
last November to identify sex traffickers. His 

work could bear fruit this month when local 
authorities are expected to arrest some of the 
people Adam surveilled.” MORE ON PAGE 17 


NG 


“The moment Ohio State draft 
hopeful Vonn Bell looked at me, 
a random stranger, and nodded 
hello between hard head bobs 
from the song blasting in his 
headphones, | knew. | knew there 
were no jitters for him and the other 21 players 
at the Buckeyes’ pro day. So what if scouts from 
every NFL team are probing your every move. 
Intense scrutiny is a way of life at Ohio State. Still, 
Vonn’s casual hello and loud singing inside an 
otherwise quiet building was disarming consider- 
ing he was seconds away from the most important 
40-yard dash of his life.” MORE ON PAGE 68 


Fantasy 
Football 


Senior writer Kevin Van Valkenburg on 
Carson Wentz’s photo shoot: “We 
started playing catch casually, just 
two guys in the Fargodome, flipping 
the ball around. Carson, a future NFL 
first-round draft pick, and me, a 
washed-up jock humming ‘Glory 
Days.’ Then | ran a route, and then he 
put some zip on the ball. | was an 
all-state tight end eons ago, but for 
20 minutes | was Gronk. What if I’d 
been 4 inches taller? A half-second 
faster? Is this what it would’ve felt 
like snagging posts and deep outs 
from an NFL QB? My hands hurt like 
hell, but | kept going. | even dove for a 
ball at one point. It was so foolish. It 
was also perfection.” MORE ON PAGE 44 
a 


“As soon as | heard that NFL 
teams were essentially mandating 
that Robert Nkemdiche disavow 
his brother as a term of employ- 
ment, | knew he was a perfect 
vessel to show how nuts the entire 
evaluation process has become. | love the draft, 
but teams routinely trample on privacy issues 
under the guise of due diligence. This twisted 
mindset fails to address the real issue—whether a 
guy can play on Sunday. In the end, it’s easy to play 
armchair GM but very hard to play armchair 
prospect, especially if the prospect is eccentric— 
say, one who wants a pet panther.” MORE ON PAGE 80 
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PETER 
KEATING 


Time Is Money The rigors of the NBA regular season often 
lay waste to the best players for the postseason. We reveal 
the biggest risk factors—and the magical salve. 


s we enter the final stretch of the NBA calendar, there’s no doubt what 
the most important question is in basketball analytics: Can teams find 
a way to stanch the flood of injuries that have wrecked so many play- 
ers’ seasons and wreaked havoc on last year’s playoffs? 

The typical NBA franchise has been losing more than 150 player games to injury or ill- 
ness every season for more than a decade, according to the database kept by Jeff Stotts, a 
certified athletic trainer who runs the sports-injury website InStreetClothes.com. A key 
reason: On average, teams must travel more than 43,000 miles—the most in any sport— 
and play nearly 18 back-to-back games a year. As my colleagues Tom Haberstroh and 
Kevin Pelton have detailed, the NBA’ brutal schedule saps athletes of their energy, ruins 
their sleeping habits and renders at least some fatigued and injury-prone. 

The NBAss world of hurt boiled into obvious crisis in 2013-14, when teams lost a record 
4,989 games and $358 million in player salaries to injuries. Those totals dipped last sea- 
son, but star players kept falling at an alarming rate. And then came the postseason: Mike 
Conley (fractured face), Pau Gasol (strained hamstring), Kyrie Irving (broken kneecap), 
Kyle Korver (high ankle sprain), Kevin Love (dislocated shoulder) and John Wall (broken 
hand and wrist) all missed time, in many cases seriously damaging their teams’ hopes. In- 
juries wiped out 196 player games in 81 playoff contests—that rate set another dubious 
record—and left LeBron James with guys in casts instead of a supporting cast in the Finals. 

To their credit, Adam Silver and his staff have responded to the carnage. This season’s 
NBA schedule reduced back-to-backs and mileage traveled and significantly cut the num- 
ber of times teams have to play four games in five days. The results have been positive but 
modest: Through an average of 62 games, slightly fewer contests were missed due to in- 
jury than in either of the past two seasons. Soon, however, we will hit crunch time again: 
the intensity of the playoffs. How can teams avoid repeating the bloodbath of 2015? 

New research by Hisham Talukder and Thomas Vincent, who presented a paper called 
“Preventing In-Game Injuries for NBA Players” at this year’s MIT Sloan Sports Analytics 
Conference, offers some hope. Talukder and Vincent bonded over their mutual interests in 
sports and analytics when they were data scientists at Dow Jones. They applied a machine- 
learning technique called “Random Forests” to statistics for NBA regulars who sustained a 


combined 500 injuries in the 2013-14 and 2014-15 seasons. (Ran- 
dom Forests classify data by putting random pieces of it through 
thousands of decision trees, hence the name.) And they found that 
the most important factors contributing to a player's injury risk are 
his average speed, the number of games he plays, the average dis- 
tance he covers and his average minutes. In short, workload is crit- 
ical—but so is playing style. “Physical variables—how much you run 
and how fast—are good indicators for injury,’ Talukder says. 

By isolating key factors, Talukder and Vincent were able to build 
a predictive statistical model. The chance that an NBA player will 
get hurt over a random seven-day stretch is about 5 percent. But if 
he logs a lot of minutes and plays at a blistering pace, his odds can 
triple or quadruple—which is what happened to Derrick Rose just 
before he reinjured his knee in February 2015. Overall, the 20 per- 
cent of players carrying the most projected risk suffered 60 percent 
of the actual injuries that Talukder and Vincent studied. It’s these 
athletes who need extra rest. 

With the playoffs about to begin, Talukder and Vincent say the 
active players carrying the highest injury risk include Russell 
Westbrook of the Thunder, Marvin Williams of the Hornets and 
Paul Millsap of the Hawks. The end of the regular season is when 
you give these guys time off—and when trainers should make sure 
they aren’t overlooking minor injuries. “We can’t predict specific 
injuries,” Vincent says. “We can identify high-risk players, and then 
it’s up to teams to do something about them.” 

To tackle its injury problems, the NBA must risk revenues by 
cutting back its schedule. And it will need to keep pursuing re- 
search on everything from preventing jumper’s knee to the effects 
of smartphone screens on sleep. In the meantime, strategic rest is 
the best bet for keeping players healthy. 
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FOR CONTINUING COVERAGE OF 
THE USWNT, ON AND OFF THE 
PITCH, VISIT ESPN.GO.COM/ESPNW/ 


In their fight for fair pay, the stars of 
the U.S. women’s national soccer team show that 
equality can’t simply be asked for—it must be demanded. 


n March 30, the U.S. women’s national soccer team, a globally dominant 
force of undeniable gifts and obscene marketability, filed a complaint 
against U.S. Soccer, a move of considerable brass a long time coming. 

For decades, USWNT players waited for their employers to recognize and reward their 
efforts, to acknowledge the visibility and millions of dollars they were bringing to the party. 
Instead, the federation shrugged. So the USWNT filed a wage discrimination claim, hop- 
ing that perhaps by airing the federation’s dirty fiscal laundry and bias, the World Cup 
champs might finally be paid equally to their male counterparts who lose. 

A male U.S. player, for example, earns $5,000 for losing a friendly, while a female player 
receives nothing. A man pockets as much as $17,625 for a win, whereas a victorious woman 
gets $1,350. Of course, FIFA, the sport’s global governing body, has set the economic dispar- 
ity model and turned it up to 11: The Women’s World Cup field divvied up a pot 2.6 percent 
the size of the men’s. But FIFA-nomics doesn’t give U.S. Soccer an excuse to do the same. 

The USWNT filing is the latest clapback in the growing recognition of and protest 
against the unequal treatment of female athletes, many of whom still aren’t paid a living 
wage. The few who are, such as female tennis players, must continue to refute retrograde 
nonsense such as the thunderously obtuse recent commentary from Raymond Moore, then 
the Indian Wells CEO and tournament director, who said that in his next life, “I want to be 
someone in the WTA, because they ride on the coattails of the men. They don’t make any 
decisions, and they are lucky. They are very, very lucky. If I was a lady player, ’d go down 
every night on my knees and thank God that Roger Federer and Rafa Nadal were born, 
because they have carried this sport.” Not to be outdone, top-ranked men’s player Novak 
Djokovic augmented Moore’s musings, questioning women’s rights to equal prize money, 
insisting that men deserve more because more people watch men play. 

Well, sometimes. In the U.S. Open, the 2015 women’s final sold out faster than the men’s; 
from 2011 through 2014, the women’s final netted higher ratings too. Not that it should 
matter. Sports are not a popularity contest. Yes, charm always pays, and superstars who 
make it rain for sponsors should benefit from their additional skill set. But that is gravy, not 
a salary or a winner's prize, and is a different issue. 

At base, the USWNT and others are fighting for equal pay for equal work for all the players 


doing their job. The output and sacrifices expected of any profes- 
sional athlete are rigorous and demanding for both sexes. An ACL 
tear or concussion knows no gender. Why should a paycheck? 

Comments such as those from Djokovic (who apologized) and 
Moore (who “resigned” a day later) are not uncommon. They are 
echoed in kind, in policy or in compensation gaps. They are coded 
in language when the dominance of UConn women’s basketball is 
viewed as a liability or a systemic failure while the same success 
from a men’s team is seen as not only a dynasty but worthy of awe. 
They are buried in deals that cap earnings for women well below 
those for men with no discernible explanation. 

Cultivating insecurity as a method of control is a tactic as old as 
time. Make any population question its abilities, its right to be at 
the table, and you'll find it pliable and grateful for whatever 
crumbs might fall from the gilded plates. 

This reality-massaging is not as much a “war on women,’ a term 
slung with alarming casualness, as something far more insidious: 
an illusion that there's a path to the rewards you seek. You just have 
to find it, and navigate it, blindfolded, grateful for the opportunity. 

Female athletes, and women in general, have gotten wise to the 
fact that there is no path other than the one they machete-hack on 
their own. No one hands you power and equality, no matter how 
sweetly you ask. You must demand it. Sometimes it means hiring 
lawyers and “disappointing” people. Sometimes it means winning 
so much you make people sick of your winning. Sometimes it means 
banding with other women and legislating to get your paper. 

Billie Jean, Venus and Serena, Ronda, the USWNT, UConn and 
so many others, these are women who are no longer listening to 
anyone tell them what they need to be or what they deserve. They 
already know. And now they are telling you. 
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MIGUEL CABRERA 


AND HIS FAMILY PLAYED LIKE ALL-STARS 
ON A WALT DISNEY WORLD VACATION 


Magic happens when families play together 

at Walt Disney Worlds Resort. Just ask Miguel 
Cabrera and his family! They had the time of 
their lives as the family hit all four 

Walt Disney Worlds Theme Parks for some 
magical rest and relaxation this past offseason.* 


“Coming from Venezuela, we like 
to bring our family together here. 
Walt Disney World is magic... it’s a 
dream come true for all of us,” 
said Miguel. 


Are you ready to play in the Disney Magic 
like an All-Star? Enter now for your chance 

to score a 5-day/4-night Walt Disney Worlds 
vacation for six from ESPN! Share hugs with 
favorite Disney characters. Zoom through 
enchanted worlds. Enjoy amazing shows. And 
make unforgettable memories. 


For photos, a behind-the-scenes look at 
Miguel's trip and more, be sure to visit 
ESPN.com/Unforgettable. 


*Miguel’s vacation provided by Walt Disney World® Resort. 
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Unproven 
speedsters like 
Broxton can be a 
fantasy dream. 


Fantasy Baseball: Swiping Steals 


provide your fantasy team with enough steals to steal a title. 
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OF, BREWERS 

Milwaukee isn’t expected 
to contend, but someone 
has to play center field. 
Broxton seems a better bet 
to participate in the 
organization's future than, 
say, Kirk Nieuwenhuis (240 
total ABs in 2014 and ’15). 
Broxton stole 39 bases 
across two minor league 
levels for the Pirates last 
season, and he led the 
Brewers in stolen bases in 
spring training. He is one of 
my bigger sleepers. 
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ESPN senior writer Eric Karabell looks at four stealth players who could 
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SS, NATIONALS 

Yep, | simply refuse to stop 
believing. Turner is in 
Triple-A, but he could be 
called up by June and 
starting. Rated the No. 9 
prospect by Baseball 
America, he was second in 
the majors in stolen bases 
this spring and had swiped 
52 bags in 185 games 

in the minors heading into 
2016. There is definitely 
30-steal potential here; 
he'll hit for average and 
score runs too. 


= 
OF, DIAMONDBACKS 

It’s not merely his name 
that is intriguing. Brito 

will get playing time in 
center field after A.J. 
Pollock’s elbow surgery, and 
he has fantasy upside. 

The Diamondbacks’ 2015 
minor league player of 

the year led all farmhands 
with 15 triples, and he 
averaged 28 steals over his 
past three minor league 
seasons. Hitting second in 
front of Paul Goldschmidt 
is a nice bonus. 


f= 

OF, PHILLIES 

Again, someone needs to 
play in the outfield, and 
this Rule 5 pick can run. 
Last season for Double-A 
Montgomery in the Tampa 
Bay organization, 

he stole 28 bases, and he 
has 108 steals in four 
minor league campaigns. 
Recent Phillies Rule 

5 success story Odubel 
Herrera hasn't run 

as much as expected, 
but Goeddel could be 

a different story. 
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Is Going, Going, Gone 


Missions in Southeast Asia, Duck Dynasty connections, a meat business—the first baseman 
didn t walk away just because of a kid in a clubhouse. For the first time, he tells his story. 
BY TIM KEOWN 


KENNY FELT 04.25.2016 ESPN 17 


¢ FORWARD 


Adam lahocne speaks with the kind of certainty that 
Makes doupiseem like a disease. He can make his 
areumentsamd he can make yours too, talking his 
Way tarourh every side of a story like a guy working 
apiece of furniture down a tight stairwell: slowly, 
Caretmly, occasionally taking a step back to assess his 
proeress. § He’s sitting in a house outside Phoenix, 
Ms body across the couch like a flung coat. His wife, 
Jenn, and 12-year-old daughter, Montana, are out 
shopping; his 14-year-old son, Drake, is a nearly 
spectral presence: in the back by the pool, at the 
kitchen table, upstairs. Adam’s red beard is 3 inches 
shorter than it was before he retired from baseball 
nine days earlier. The trim makes him look slightly— 


only slightly—less like a Civil War cavalryman. He’s 
a Kansan who speaks with an unhurried drawl that 
seems to have arrived from points south. 

In a few days, he will depart this nice house, 
with its gourmet kitchen and custom pool on a 
Stepford-like street of beige stucco, and head out 
with his family in an RV. They will hit the moun- 
tains of Big Bear and then head west and north to 
the California Redwoods, then Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. He’s thinking about 
Alaska too. Six weeks? Two months? “We don’t 
plan anything,” he says. “Heck, we might be gone 
four months.” 

He will not watch baseball or pay attention to 
the standings. Over his 36 years, he has not rooted 
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> FORWARD 


for any team in any sport he did not play for. If the 
fish aren’t biting, he might check in on friends he 
made through his 12-year big league career. But 
that’s about it. 

So here’s the deal: You need to forget every- 
thing you think you know about professional ath- 
letes. Adam LaRoche is different. He walked into 
the clubhouse for the first time every spring and 
greeted new teammates by saying, “Oh, hey, I 
didn’t know we signed you.” During spring train- 
ing in 2010, with the Diamondbacks, he and his 
family pulled a trailer to Tucson, and he rode a 
bicycle from the campground to the ballpark ev- 
ery day. He's one of the stars of the reality TV 
show Buck Commander, in which he bow-hunts 
with a couple of ex-ballplayers, two country mu- 
sic singers and one member of the unapologeti- 
cally redneck Robertson family, they of the Duck 
Dynasty dynasty. He also owns E3 Meat Co., 
which is run out of the Kansas ranch that’s been 
in his wife’s family for six generations. 

Then there’s this: LaRoche, along with Brewers 
pitcher Blaine Boyer, spent 10 days in November 
in Southeast Asian brothels, wearing a hidden 
camera and doing undercover work to help rescue 
underage sex slaves. All of which raises a question: 
After 12 years in the big leagues, the endless days 
and nights in dugouts and clubhouses, how did 
LaRoche’s nearly cinematic level of nonconformity 
escape detection? 

The relative anonymity ended on March 15, at 
roughly 9:30 a.m., when White Sox manager Rob- 
in Ventura finished his daily spring training meet- 
ing in the team’s clubhouse in Glendale and La- 
Roche asked if he could have the floor. The veteran 
first baseman had edged toward this moment for 
more than a week, since White Sox VP Kenny Wil- 
liams told him to “dial back,” then eliminate alto- 
gether, the time his teenage son spent at the field 
and in the clubhouse. 

For several nights thereafter, LaRoche had 
walked two doors down from his house—passing 
one beige stucco to stop at the next—to talk to 
Boyer, his longtime friend. With the help of a bot- 
tle of Crown Royal, LaRoche made the case for 
retirement while Boyer cross-examined. “We 
hammered every situation to make sure he didn’t 
have any regrets,” Boyer says. There was the mon- 
ey—LaRoche, who earned roughly $70 million in 
his career, stood to make $13 million more this 
season. There was the idea that Drake would car- 
ry the weight of the decision. And, finally, there 
was public perception, a laughable concern for a 
man of such abject certainty. Some nights their 
wives, both named Jenn, joined them. Jenn La- 


NT TURN THIS INTO 
A DAY GARE. | GET IT.” 


ADAM LAROCHE 


Roche kept asking, “Are you sure? Are you sure?” 
And one night Jenn Boyer, perhaps sensing what 
would happen when the story got carried by the 
wind, began crying. “She knew he was going to do 
it,” Blaine says. 

After Ventura yielded the floor that morning, 
LaRoche stood before his teammates. “I am choos- 
ing my son over you guys,” he said. “I cannot tell 
you how much I hate that I’m even having to make 
this decision, and how much it crushes me to feel 
like I could be leaving you guys hanging.” 

His teammates stayed for nearly two hours after 
his announcement, debating whether to take the 
field. LaRoche says some urged him to change his 
mind—a compliment that didn’t shake his resolve. 
He walked out, and in that moment, with the im- 
mediacy possible only in our accelerated age, he 
became an emblem of some weird scission nobody 
knew existed. The molecules traveled their viral 
tributaries, and the story—his story—stopped be- 
ing about him. 


Adam LaRoche was now a conduit for opinions 
on education and money and privilege and kids in 
the workplace. Hashtags reigned. He was either an 
idiot or a saint. But that night, after he walked 
away from baseball and became the author of one 
of America’s oddest retirement stories, LaRoche 
put his head on his pillow and slept the sleep of the 
dead. Certainty had won again. 


HE REPEATS THE same three words—I get it—so of- 
ten it becomes a mantra. Until now, he hasn't spo- 
ken publicly about any of it. But over a nearly four- 
hour conversation, this is his message: He gets it, 
even if nobody else thinks he does. 

“I never took it for granted,” he says. “One, I get 
to play a game. Two, I get paid an absurd amount 
of money to play a game. Three, I can have my son 
with me while I’m doing it. I was pinching myself 
all the time, wondering, ‘What did I do to deserve 
this?’ And I always knew it could get shut down at 
any point. You could have a manager who just flat 
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doesn’t like it. You can have players complain— 
Hey, we've tired of having a kid around. There’s a 
chance we could have other guys see Drake and 
think, ‘Tl bring my kid too’ Obviously we can’t 
turn this into a day care. I get it.” 

But Drake was different, he says: “the exception 
to the rule.” He began to accompany his father to 
the field at the start of spring training in 2011, La- 
Roche's first year with the Nationals. By the sec- 
ond day, LaRoche says, 9-year-old Drake was 
shining shoes and picking up baseballs after drills 
and feeding tees. LaRoche says it got to the point 
where teammates would wonder what happened 
when Drake wasn’t there. 

“I would go to those managers every year,’ he 
says. “I would tell them, ‘Listen, if there’s ever an 
issue, specifically if a player comes up to you, you've 
got to let me know:” 

Some reports indicated that White Sox players 
voiced concerns, prompting Williams to act. Dur- 
ing a session with reporters, Williams asked, “You 
tell me: Where in this country can you bring your 
child to work every day?” 

“Tm not saying this is the way everybody should 
raise their kid,” LaRoche says. “I’m saying I was giv- 
en the privilege to raise my kid this way by some 
awesome teams and managers and GMs. Can every 
parent do it? No. But can we spend more time with 
our kids? Sure. I feel like I’ve spent as much time 
with Drake as you can, and if he were to die tomor- 
row, I guarantee you I'd be looking back and saying 
I wish I spent more time with him.” 

Still, a clubhouse? That fortress of testosterone- 
laced stupidity? The only time LaRoche—intense- 
ly religious and openly conservative—sounds 
wistful is when he says, “There’s no other work- 
place where you walk in and guys are slapping 
each other in the nuts and saying the stuff they 
do.” So that place? 

“You can say, “That’s no place for a kid to be,” 
LaRoche says. “The way I see it, he’s going to be 
around that regardless, unless you home-school 
and raise them in a bubble. I can’t think of a better 
place for him to be when he gets a taste of that 
than with me.” 

Can you hear the certainty, flat and straight as a 
Kansas highway? Do you get it? 

Does Drake? “Honestly, I think he sees it as 
more time to hunt and fish,” Adam says. It will be 
tough, sure, because the clubhouse was good for 
Drake, and Adam says Drake was good for the 
clubhouse. In 2012, Nationals utilityman Mark 
DeRosa cut a deal with Drake: Ill pay you every 
time you catch me swearing. 

“D-Ro’s a smart guy,” LaRoche says now from 


his couch, “but that was one of his dumber deci- 
sions. Drake was his shadow, just couldn't wait for 
him to say a cuss word.” LaRoche calls to Drake, 
who's working on a laptop in the upstairs loft: 
“Hey, Drake, how much did D-Ro give you if you 
caught him cussing?” 

Drake opens a panel of louvered blinds and 
peers down. “He gave me 250 bucks,” he says, his 
voice a pubescent Hollywood Western version of 
his dad’s. “Ten bucks a word.” 


SO MUCH OF LaRoche’s life has been a series of 
random, serendipitous events. As a rookie with 
the Braves in 2004, he lost his favorite Duck Com- 
mander cap, so he called to order another one. 
The number went to the home of Phil Robertson, 
the patriarch of the Duck Dynasty family. Jase 
Robertson, Phil’s son, asked LaRoche what he did 
for a living. 

“T play for the Braves,” he said. 

“Really? What level?” 

“Tm in the big leagues.” 

It was poker night at the Robertson house, and 
after Jase canvassed the room, he said, “Man, 
we've never heard of you.” 

“Well,” LaRoche said, “I’m a rookie.” 

Three weeks later, a bunch of Robertsons—all 
Braves fans—drove from Monroe, Louisiana, to 
stay with Adam and Jenn. And a year after that, 
LaRoche was a co-owner and star of Buck Com- 
mander, along with country music stars Jason Al- 
dean and Luke Bryan. 

The E3 Ranch—he’s a first baseman, get it?— 
started as a source of meat for the LaRoche family, 
then Adam started giving it out to teammates. 
Word spread, and now E3 Meat Co. has two res- 
taurants in Colorado and ships all-natural Black 
Angus across the country. 

He throws his hands up. Don’t you get it? Some 
things can’t be explained. 


EVERYONE LOVES TO cite a solitary motivation. 
Condensing a story into a premasticated headline 
(“Childish Millionaire Quits Over Kid”) removes 
the need for complex thought. LaRoche wonders 
whether the decision to banish Drake was based 
on his diminished numbers. “I sucked last year, 
and the team sucked,” he says of his below-replace- 
ment-level .207 batting average with 12 homers. 
“But I actually felt pretty good this spring. I 
thought I might actually be good this year, and 
then I go and quit.” 

He laughs about what might have been. But 
what if the origin of LaRoche’s decision can be 
found in early November, in—of all places—the 


red-light districts of Southeast Asia? 

Working through a nonprofit called the Exodus 
Road, LaRoche and Boyer conducted surveillance 
in brothels and tried to determine the age of the 
girls—known only by numbers pinned to bikinis— 
and identify their bosses. 

“Something huge happened there for us,” Boyer 
says. “You can’t explain it. Can’t put your finger on 
it. If you make a wrong move, youre getting tossed 
off a building. We were in deep, man, but that’s the 
way it needed to be done. Adam and I truly believe 
God brought us there and said, “This is what I have 
for you boys.” 

When it came time to board a flight back home, 
LaRoche hesitated. “I was sick,” he says. “I was 
thinking about my kids and then thinking about 
the hundreds of thousands of parents who are 
searching for their 12-year-old daughters.” 

As they waited for their plane, LaRoche asked 
Boyer, “What are we doing? We're going back to 
play a game for the next eight months?” 

They wielded their emotions like crude home- 
made weapons. Every crazed thought ran through 
their minds. Quit the game. Sell the house and move 
here. Give up everything and fight the fight full time. 

LaRoche couldn't talk about it for two weeks. 
It’s going on tonight, he thought as he tried to 
sleep. And here I am, in paradise at the ranch with 
my kids, where everything's safe. 


CERTAINTY ALWAYS ENGENDERS outrage. After La- 
Roche retired, a comment he made three years ago 
about education—“We'e not big on school’—was 
exhumed. In the binary world, it became an em- 
blem of his independence or a sign of his remove. 

“I said, J’m not big on school, and I will back 
that up,” he says. “Obviously, you have to go to 
school. It’s not like it was 100 years ago—even 
though I wish it was—when you literally followed 
your dad around. I’m from the Midwest, so typi- 
cally it was out farming or ranching. If you're old 
enough to walk, you're going to be out working. I 
think school is a great way to get knowledge, but I 
don’t know how much wisdom you get. That’s 
what you pick up in real life.” 

Drake and Montana attend a public school in 
Fort Scott, Kansas, that allows them to do their 
work electronically. They spend a couple of hours 
a day at a Sylvan Learning Center wherever the 
family is. Next fall, though, Drake will start high 
school, with mandatory attendance and baseball 
practices. “I had an idea this might be my last 
year,’ LaRoche says. “I knew this was probably our 
last opportunity to share time together at the field 
and do what we've always done.” 
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Six months. The clock ticked. The father felt it. 
Do you? 

Adam remembers going to a parent-teacher 
conference back in Fort Scott. Jenn was out of 
town. He had no choice. He walked in and sat at a 
table with two teachers and two stacks of paper. 

“Who do you want to start with?” one asked. 

“I don’t care,” Adam said. “Let’s start with 
Montana.” 

Montana's teacher began to tell Adam about 
grades and test scores, how Montana was faring 
statewide. Adam interrupted. 

“Listen, no disrespect at all, but I honestly don’t 
care about their grades or how they're scoring,” he 
said. “All I care about is two questions: How are 
they treating their classmates, and how are they 
treating you?” 

“Oh, she’s been great,’ the teacher replied. 

With that, Adam moved on to Drake’s teacher. 

“How’s he behaving?” he asked. 

“Everything’s great.” 

Adam stood, thanked them for their time and 
said, “OK. You guys have a good day.” 

That night, a teacher called Jenn. “Do you know 
what your husband did today?” she asked. 

Adam laughs and quiets his voice so Drake can’t 
hear. “I heard about that one. Thankfully, my wife 
cares about things like grades. The good thing is, I 
never got asked to go to another one.” 


HE NEVER LIVED and died with the game, but you 
probably get that by now. He grew up like Drake, 
hanging out at the ballpark while his father—for- 
mer big league pitcher Dave LaRoche—worked as 
a coach for the White Sox and Mets. His brother, 
Andy, spent six years in the big leagues, including 
a special one in Pittsburgh with Adam. “I tell ev- 
erybody we weren't smart enough for anything 
else,” Adam says. “For the LaRoches, it was base- 
ball or nothin” 

Here’s another part you need to get: The more 
he became immersed in the game, the less of a 
hold it had on him. “A lot of times I’ve wanted to 
say, ‘Honestly, baseball is not that important to 
me,” he says. “And I could never figure out a way 
that didn’t sound like I took it for granted or 
didn’t want to be there. But if I had blown out a 
couple of years ago, or got released, I think I 
would have gotten over it really quick. I love it. It’s 
a passion. But I think every one of us is put here 
for a bigger purpose.” 

I ask whether he'll file a grievance to recoup his 
$13 million 2016 salary, and the look he gives 
me—a mixture of patience and pity—is one I 
imagine he reserves for a slow child. “No,” he says. 


“T did it. J made the final decision. And I can un- 
derstand how people look at the $13 million. One, 
how stupid does somebody have to be? Or how 
selfish? Suck it up for six months, right?” 

He lets the question drift. Your answer is your 
answer. His is something entirely different: He 
doesn’t need any of it—the money, the attention, 
the camaraderie—enough to play by someone 
else’s rules. 

Afternoon has become early evening, and here 


comes Drake, bounding down the stairs, headed 
for the kitchen. Even as he flashes past, it’s clear 
there’s something funky going on with his hair. 
When I ask, Drake just smiles while Adam ex- 
plains that White Sox pitcher John Danks gave the 
haircut at the beginning of spring training. Drake, 
the great deal maker, was promised an iPad if he 
kept the hairstyle through camp. Adam points to a 
new iPad on the kitchen table— Drake was credit- 
ed for time served, apparently—and asks his son to 
turn around. There it is, peeking through the 
thicket: 50, Danks’ number, shaved into the back 
of Drake’s head. New growth is closing in, but it’s 
still visible, just barely. In another week, maybe 
less, time will erase all signs of it. G 
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Who will claim this year’s Stanley Cup? Our exclusive 
forecasting model reveals that anything is possible—except 
a champion emerging from the Eastern Conference. 


BY BEN ARLEDGE 


oyal Mag readers might 
recall that last year we tried 
to pick the Stanley Cup 
winner by comparing playoff 
teams’ performance in the four statistical 
markers shared by NHL champs over the 
past decade: goaltending, penalty killing, 
playoff experience and puck possession in 
clutch situations. The only team to clear 
each benchmark: the Blackhawks, the 
third seed out of the Central Division. 
Undaunted by their middling regular 
season, we declared that Chicago would 
claim last year’s Cup. And holy mother 
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of all surprises—we were right! 

So with the playoff puck set to drop on 
April 13, we dusted off our formula again 
in the hope that it might once again single 
out our clear-cut Cup pick. But a funny 
thing happened on the road to clarity: In 
this year of great parity, no team met all 
four markers. And despite the Capitals’ 
conference dominance and the late-season 
surge of the Penguins, no team from the 
East was even close. 

But since some team will win the Cup, 
we looked closer, and the answer was as 
easy as1...2...3... 


4 


FOR MORE ON THE NHL PLAYOFF 
FIELD, VISIT ESPN.COM AND 
SEARCH “STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS” 


Stick men: 
The Blues’ Brian Elliott, 

Kings’ Drew Doughty 
and Ducks’ Ryan Kesler. 


1. SINGING THE BLUES 


Our first threshold holds on a basic notion: Don’t let the other team 
score. Enter Blues goalie Brian Elliott, whose .941 adjusted save 
percentage says he can carry a team. Of the past 10 Cup-winning 
starters, only Tim Thomas (.956) tops Elliott. Too bad the Blues clear 
only one other benchmark. So we're still looking for our Cup pick ... 


ADJUSTED 5V5 SAVE PERCENTAGE* 
2015-16 STARTING GOALIES 


Brian Elliott STL 


10-year 
Steve Mason PHI Stanley Cup 
Henrik Lundqvist NYR penema 
Corey Crawford CHI a= 


Marc-Andre Fleury** PIT 


Ben Bishop TB 
Petr Mrazek DET 


*Save percentage in even-strength situations adjusted for shot quality, courtesy 
war-on-ice.com. **Fleury will be Pittsburgh’s primary starter once he returns from injury. 
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2. ONE CUP, TWO CUP, THREE CUP ... FOUR? 


It’s hard to argue that any team knows more about winning the Cup than 
Chicago, which claimed its third title in six years last June. So it comes as no 
surprise that the 1,410 games of playoff experience on its roster leads the NHL. 
Winger Marian Hossa’s 194 career playoff games is second among active 
players, and coach Joel Quenneville has roamed the bench for 204 playoff tilts, 
third all time. But the Hawks fail on two metrics. Can’t anoint them! So... 


PLAYOFF GAMES PLAYED ON ROSTER 


Chicago’s Marian 
Hossa is tied for 23rd 


all time in career 
1,011 


playoff games. 
PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON SAN JOSE TAMPA BAY DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEWYORK CHICAGO 
PENGUINS CAPITALS SHARKS LIGHTNING RED WINGS KINGS RANGERS BLACKHAWKS 


“oe 
1,210 


10-year 
Stanley Cup 
benchmark 


3. QUACK, QUACK, KILL 


If penalty killing is critical in the playoffs [it is), 
Ducks defenseman Josh Manson is a man you 

want on your side. He’s part of a four-man unit 

{along with Ryan Kesler, Jakob Silfverberg and 

Hampus Lindholm) that snuffs out an amazing 

87.0 percent of man advantages. “Any time you DB 

can get a kill, it gives momentum to your team,” ANAHEIM DUCKS 
Manson says. [And Manson doesn’t just kill; his 10-year 
2.6 short-handed goals against per 60 minutes NEW YORK ISLANDERS 85.1 Stanley Cup 
ranks first among defensemen with at least 100 benchmark 
PK minutes.) That’s a great sign: Of the past 10 


PENALTY-KILL PERCENTAGE 


ST. LOUIS BLUES 


84.2 
champs, seven had a top-10 man-down quartet. See 


Problem for Anaheim is that its 12:22 penalty PITTSBURGH PENGUINS | 84.0 | 
minutes per game also tops the NHL. Bad sign. Pea | 


And the Ducks clear no other benchmarks! So... TAMPA BAY LIGHTNING 


OS 


4. THE HANDS OF THE KINGS 


Last, not least, we come to puck possession in 
tight games, which correlates so strongly to Cup 
success that it trumps all other metrics: Of the 
past 10 Cup winners, four led the NHL in Corsi-for 
close. And so we're predicting the Kings will be 
the winners of their third Cup in five seasons. 

LA is strong in two other metrics: Its roster is 
experienced, and Jonathan Quick remains an 
adept playoff goalie. But LA dominates Corsi-for 
close, generating 56.3 percent of shots in close 
games, the NHL's best by 3 percentage points. 
All hail Corsi. All hail the Kings. 


CORSI-FOR CLOSE PERCENTAGE* 


abd A 


LOS ANGELES KINGS 


10-year 
Stanley Cup 
benchmark 


*Puck possession rate (percentage of shot attempts—shots on goal, shots wide of goal, blocked shots—for a team 
out of total shot attempts) when the score is within a goal in the first two periods or tied thereafter, courtesy war-on-ice.com. 


All stats through April 6. 
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We admit it. We've trafficked in this narrative 
too—that the Cavaliers were shoo-ins to represent 
the East in the NBA Finals. But then they fired 


their coach. And then LeBron started subtweeting. 


And then the losses began to mount. All the while? 
A plucky team down in Charlotte quietly won 26 
of 36 games, leap-frogged six teams in the 
standings and rode the ascension of arguably the 
NBA’s most improved player, Kemba Walker. We 
sat down with the Hornets’ point guard to talk 
about the dark days in Charlotte, his patented 
step-back J and, yes, the playoffs. 


You were so upset about missing the playoffs last 
year. This season the team clinched with seven 
games to go. What were your emotions after 
making it? 

It’s a huge deal. I’m excited. I’ve been through a lot 
with the organization. We made the playoffs two 
years ago, but it felt like such a long time since we'd 
been back. Like years and years. It was a moment. 
We've battled back from a lot this year. We've had 
injuries. We had a seven-game losing streak. 

You're the only guy from the ’11-12 Bobcats team, 
which set the record for having the worst winning 
percentage in history. Ever think about that time? 
Yeah, those were tough days. It humbled me, for 
sure, and I appreciate what it means to win games 
now. I talk about it with guys sometimes. We 
played Philly recently, and I talked to a few of the 
guys I knew, [Isaiah ] Canaan and [Robert] 
Covington, and I told them the days will get better. 


NOT YOUR 
FATHER’S 
BOBCATS... 
UH, HORNETS 


Warning: You might need 
to sit down for this. Here 
are three reasons you 
shouldn’t sleep on 
Charlotte (yes, really) 
heading into the playoffs. 


YEARLY WIN % 


2011-12 
2012-13 
2013-14 
2014-15 


2015-16 


ALL STATS THROUGH APRIL 6. 


From 2007-08 to 2011-12, Oklahoma City 
improved its record by 192 percent. Charlotte’s 
past five years? Plus-444 percent, and that’s 
without Kevin Durant and Russell Westbrook. 
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THEY’RE FOLLOWING THE OKC 
BLUEPRINT (SANS THE OKC TALENT) 


I told them they have to get better as individuals 
and to focus on that. 

When you were in high school, it took you a few 
years to become a star. In college, you had some 
moments as a freshman, but it took a few years to 
become a star there too. NBA, same thing. Why? 

It takes time. It’s a process. I understand what it is 
to learn and evolve. I came off the bench when I got 
to high school. I came off the bench when I came to 
Charlotte. I was behind A.J. Price Lat UConn] and 


WIN % SINCE FEB. 1 


SPURS 


WARRIORS 


THEY’RE THE HOTTEST TEAM 
IN THE EAST SINCE FEB. 1 


87% 


83% 


then D.J. Augustin [with the Bobcats ]. You learn by 
watching, and you work on your game. 

I know you didn’t invent the step-back jumper, 

but you had one of the most iconic step-backs 
against Pitt in the 2011 Big East tournament. 

Over the past few years, it seems so many college 
players now have that as part of their game. Is 

that your legacy? 

Well, it’s kind of what I’ve been known for. It’s all 
about creating space. ’m a smaller guy, and there 
are a lot of big, fast guys playing this game. You got 
to do what you can. 

Many people thought you were an All-Star snub 
this season. But there are more awards coming up, 


THEY SHOOT 3s—AND FORCE LONG 
2s. NEW-SCHOOL, BABY! 


3-POINT ATTEMPT RATE 
KEMBA WALKER @HORNETS 


HORNETS 


73% 


At some point while LeBron was 
passive-aggressively tweeting, 
the Hornets became a top-10 
team in offense and defense. 


T 1 
2015-16 


i T 
2011-12 


Two tenets of modern ball: 3-pointers 
are worth more than e-pointers, and 
shooting long 2s is tragically inefficient. 
Good news, Hornets fans! The team 
ranks fourth in 3-point attempt rate and 
fifth in forcing long 2-point attempts. 
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and you’re having the best season of your career. 
Maybe some recognition? 

It'd be cool. I'd love to get recognition. Look, in the 
All-Star Game, those guys deserved their recogni- 
tion. I started my run a little late. But we’ve been 
winning, we've been moving up the standings and 
were in the playoffs. Maybe in the playoffs people 
around the world will get to see how me and my 
teammates play. 

You altered your shot this year, and your numbers 
are way up. A player’s mid-20s aren’t usually a 
time to tweak technique. 

I didn’t want to, but my shooting coach, Bruce 
[Kreutzer], wanted me to do it. He thought it 
would help my percentages. I was like, a’ight. 
And it helped. 

Were you tired of people saying you couldn’t 
shoot? 

Nobody really said that to me. Maybe some 
media guys. 

Well, you shot 39 percent last season... 

I was never into percentages until I got to this 
level. But I did want to get better. I guess my old 
shot wasn’t working [laughs]. 

Well, it worked sometimes. 

Not enough. It’s a little better now. 

You’re a 20-point scorer in the NBA this season. 
What does that accomplishment mean to you? 
To put in all this work and to see it pay off, it’s 
rewarding. There have been some great players 
in this league to average 20 points. It’s a heck 
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o the finish at the Daytona 
500 ... that was awesome. As 
in, Denny Hamlin edged 
Martin Truex Jr. by .010 of a second, the 
closest-finish-in-the-history-of-the-race 
kind of awesome. But not even that clock 
splitter felt as close as Phoenix three weeks 
later, when Kevin Harvick defeated Carl 
Edwards by (wait for it) .010 of a second, 
or less than half a roll of a tire. 

Yes, like wardrobes swapped out after a 
long winter, tight squeezes have become a 
ritual of spring. Of the 10 Sprint Cup 
races decided by .010 of a second or less, 
seven have happened prior to April 17, 
including 2016's pair of paint scrapers. 
But as it turns out, since NASCAR 
adopted electronic timing and scoring 
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midway through 1993, no season has 
begun with five closer margins of victory 
than this one (see chart). 

Such a competitive start to the schedule 
has as much to do with circumstance as 
chance. In 2009, NASCAR instituted 
double-file restarts, pitting the 1-2 cars 
side by side for every green flag after a 
caution, and since ’04 it has gone to 
extraordinary lengths to avoid races 
ending under (yawn) caution flags. But 
the biggest reason for recent tight 
quarters so early in the schedule? 
“Everyone's still figuring stuff out,’ says 
Dale Earnhardt Jr., who lost to teammate 
Jimmie Johnson at Atlanta in the season’s 
second race, the only finish under caution 
so far. “These cars are way different 
aerodynamically than in 2015. So 
everyone's started with a clean slate.” 

By that theory, as big teams rejigger 
aero packages, the gap between them and 
smaller rides should widen. But similar 
tech specs can only partially explain early 
close finishes. It doesn’t hurt that 
Daytona’s restrictor-plate packs are 
always in the mix. And the early stretch is 
typically NASCAR’s so-called short-track 
season, featuring the smallest ovals on the 
circuit, Martinsville and Bristol. Teams 
also lump in the frenzied racing at 
Phoenix’s flat 1-miler to that group. 

“The first part of the year is always a 
little more banzai,’ Earnhardt says. “So 
[the rest of the year] might not be as 
close as it has been ... but I hope not. This 
has been fun as hell so far.” 
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“Matt Bush? 
That Matt Bush?” 


Six months out of prison, the Rangers latest reclamation project is 
throwing 100 and hoping to lose his rep as baseball's biggest bust. 


BY ELI SASLOW 


NOTHER SPRING TRAINING 
workout has started, and 
Matt Bush is supposed to be 
out there warming up. But 
even his own father can’t find 
him on the crowded infield. 
“How many pitchers does one 
team need?” Danny Bush says, because in front of 
him are 98 professional baseball players dressed in 
identical Texas Rangers warm-ups, stretching their 
backs and arms. 

His son had always been easy to find—the No. 1 
overall pick in the 2004 draft, with a 98 mph fastball 
and a fleet of luxury cars—but now he’s been assigned 
to Auxiliary Field Six with a bunch of 18-year-old 
rookies and career minor leaguers. The Rangers’ star 
players have left for an afternoon golf outing. The 
security guards are headed home. The fans have put 
away their autograph books and retreated into the 
shade of the main stadium to watch a college game. 
All that’s left on this lazy February afternoon in 
Surprise, Arizona, are the minor league pitchers 
grinding out another practice in the desert heat. 
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“Is that Matt?” Danny asks, pointing to a pitcher 
in the outfield. He watches the player toss a ball. 
“Nope, not him,” he says. “Why can’t I find him?” 

This is particularly concerning because Danny is 
contractually obligated to keep an eye on his son, who 
turned 30 this year—to live with him in the hotel 
room, monitor his curfew and take him to 12-step 
meetings. Those are just some of the conditions of 
Bush’s tenuous return to professional baseball, his 
last chance to redeem a decade of blown opportuni- 
ties that made him perhaps the biggest disappoint- 
mentin the history of the MLB draft. He’s not allowed 
to drive. He’s not allowed to drink alcohol. Just one 
night earlier, the Rangers flew in his 12-step sponsor 
from San Diego for what they called a four-day sobri- 
ety and wellness visit, and now the sponsor joins 
Danny along the fence. 

“Find him yet?” the sponsor asks, shielding his 
eyes against the sun, staring out at the field. 

“Not yet,’ Danny says. 

The last time Bush went missing from spring 
training was four years ago. He was playing for the 
Rays, throwing well out of the bullpen and finally on 
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Bush has spent 
time with four 
teams since being 
drafted but has 


never played in the 
major leagues. 
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the brinkkof making his major league debut. He’d 
been clean and sober for several months when one 
day his roommate, Brandon Guyer, let him borrow 
his Dodge Durangeto drive home from practice, just 
half amule away. Howanuch could go wrong? But an 
hour later, Bush was 40, miles away in Sarasota, 
Hlorida, buying beer atagasstation. “Just a few,” he 
Had told humselt thens Next heiwas at a liquor store, 
stocking ap om airplane bottles, One final bender,’ 
he had“@eeideds Phen he was atastip club, getting 
kicked outer trying toclimb onstage: Bhen he was 
back behind“hie@wheeland blacked out, speeding 
toward the yteek that so many i) his dite wad long 
believed waSioming, He careened mitoay72-year-old 
motorgyelist, knockime the manor prs bike, driving 
ovethis head and leave bimiierttical condition as 
Bush sped away, /ae police cays ht up to Bush a few 
Miles later and charseq aim with three felonies, in- 
eluding DUI with serious bodily injury and leaving 
the scene orf anacciaent with an injury. 

He was sentenced to 51 months in a Florida 
prison, He played right field on the prison softball 
team and ten was released to a halfway house in 
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Jacksonville, where he took ajob for $8.05 an hour 
at Golden Corral. It was there that a Rangers em- 
ployee had rediscovered him in the parking lot, still 
throwing 95 mph in sweatpants and sneakers, with 
a department of corrections GPS tracking device 
locked to his ankle. 

“A highly unusual scouting process, to say the 
least,” says Jon Daniels, the Rangers’ general man- 
ager, and now equally unusual are the stakes. Will 
Bush take advantage of his last chance in baseball, 
or will he combust in a way that threatens much 
more than just his career? 

“Where's Matt? Where the heck is Matt?” Danny 
says now, still pacing along the fence. He scans the 
field until he spots a player with broad shoulders and 
amuscular build. “Is that him?” Danny wonders. He 
calls to the player and waves. The player waves back. 

“There’s Matty,’ Danny says, relaxing now, sitting 
to watch the workout. On this day, at least, his son 
looks healthy and stable. He looks happy even here 
on Auxiliary Field Six. 

“He’s out there,” Danny says again. “He’s right 
where he needs to be.” 


WHEN THE MINOR league season began this April in 
Double-A Frisco, it made official one of the unlike- 
liest comebacks in the long history of the sport. 
Bush is now throwing 100 mph, and the Rangers 
believe he has the talent to make an impact as a 
reliever in the major leagues, maybe as soon as this 
season. “I’m set up in the perfect position,” Bush 
says, and yet he’s made a mess of that same setup 
more than once before. 

For the 1,317 days of his endless baseball offseason, 
Bush had spent most of his time in a prison cell in 
Jasper, Florida, thinking over the opportunities he’d 
wasted and the mess he’d made of his life. He was his 
high school team’s star shortstop and its ace, drafted 
in 2004 by his hometown San Diego Padres to play 
in the field and signed for $3.15 million. A decade 
later, he was in a prison bunk with $600 in the bank. 
His longtime girlfriend had stopped writing him 


letters. His agent had dropped him. His parents 
couldn’ afford to fly from California to visit, so they 
called instead. Only one person had requested to see 
him during his four years in prison—a cameraman 
filming a story about the dangers of alcohol. 

There was nothing to do in his cell but reread 
James Patterson books and count off 500 daily push- 
ups while rehashing his mistakes—so many mis- 
takes. He had been drinking his way into trouble 
ever since junior high, downing his first beer at age 
1in a family in which alcoholism ran strong on both 
sides, and fame had only exacerbated his disease. He 
was the son ofan electrician and a janitor: “Nobody 
I knew had ever once imagined having a million dol- 
lars,” he says. So when he received his first payment, 
it felt less like the beginning of a career than the 
culmination of a childhood dream. He moved in 
with his older brother, who already had two DUIs, 
and they spent their days drinking at a swimming 
pool. “It was nonstop craziness, thinking I was big- 
time, just not caring about anything,” he says. 

His first arrest came just two weeks after the draft, 
for getting drunk and biting a bouncer at a nightclub. 
In the years that followed, he got into trouble three 
times for driving drunk, a second time for fighting in 
a bar and three times within a four-month span in 
2009: once for assaulting high school students and 
screaming “I’m Matt f---ing Bush!”; once for throw- 
ing a baseball at a woman who had allegedly drawn 
on his face when he was passed out at a party; and 
once for swinging his belt at a moving car. 

He had blown his chances on the field—too hung- 
over to hit, and after the Padres made him a pitcher 
in 2007, too often injured to throw. He was dealt to 
the Blue Jays in 2009, released after a month and 
picked up by the Rays nine months later. 

By then he had wasted most of his money. He had 
bought a Range Rover for $75,000, then a BMW, 
then an Escalade, then an Audi, a Bentley and four 
or five different Mercedeses. When he crashed the 
Escalade while drunk in a parking lot in 2009, it 
took at least six police officers to subdue him. “I don’t 
care!” he screamed at them, in an arrest that was 
videotaped, but he was in pieces and sobbing as they 
carried him from the scene. 

“I was so depressed. I was going to kill myself or 
die or do something,’ he says. “When I was the first 
pick and I wasn’t performing the way a first pick 
should have, I couldn’t handle it. I felt like a fail- 
ure. I hated myself at practice or during the game 
until the end of the day, when I could grab my keys 
and hop into my nice expensive car and feel like 
somebody. Those were my devils: money, fame and 
expectations. I was hollow inside.” 

It bottomed out with one more joyride in 2012, 


Matt Bush, the first overall pick in 2004 
by the Padres, doesn’t quite measure up 
to other top draftees—yet. 
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one in which Bush crashed three times in just hours: 
He backed into a car on an illegal U-turn, then hit a 
light pole and fled the scene. The third, and by far 
the most devastating, knocked 72-year-old Anthony 
Tufano from his motorcycle and left him uncon- 
scious on the asphalt, his brain hemorrhaging, his 
lung collapsed, his face fractured, his ribs cracked 
and eight vertebrae broken. 

“I try not to even think about it,’ Tufano says now. 

“I forced myself to think about it every day in 
prison because I deserved to suffer,’ Bush says, and 
so he repeatedly went over the facts he had learned 
in court about Tufano’s life: a doting grandfather, a 
recent widower, an avid runner who then had to rely 
onawalker and pain pills just to tie his shoes. Even- 
tually, he summoned the will to call Tufano and 
write him from prison to apologize. Tufano didn’t 
want to talk but said he had forgiven Bush. “That 
gave me a tiny bit of peace,” Bush says. 

He didn’t touch a baseball for his first two years in 
prison. He avoided magazine stories about the sport 
and stayed clear of the Saturday games on TV in the 
prison lounge. It felt good to be free from some parts 
of the game, from its expectations and failures. He 
didn’t talk much about baseball until a few inmates 
asked him to play on the prison softball team, sticking 
him in right field. The inmates played a visiting 
church group in Bush’s first game, and one of the op- 
posing players smacked a line drive off the right-field 
wall. The batter was trotting casually from second to 
third, and nobody was paying much attention until 
Bush threw a laser that traveled 250 feet in the air and 
hit the third baseman in the chest. 

“T’ve never seen somebody do anything like that,” 
says Lee Carrante, a fellow inmate. “Everybody fig- 
ured out who he was real fast.” 

The softball games became Bush’s escape from the 
drudgery of prison, and they kept his arm loose and 
strong. But it wasn’t until a month before his release 
into a halfway house that Bush finally got his hands 
onan actual baseball. He was out with a prison clean- 
up crew, picking trash off the side of a Jacksonville 
highway, when he found a ripped baseball lying in the 
weeds. He picked it up and gripped the seams. The 
other inmates selected targets for him—a tree, a dis- 
tant road sign—and he hit each one. His accuracy 
made them laugh. He felt like a kid. Maybe he could 
play again. Maybe some team would still want him. 

“I started thinking that all these organizations 
would contact me,’ he says. “Like, oh, he’s out, Matt 
Bush, the prospect.” 

Instead, when he was released to a Jacksonville 
halfway house in February of last year, there were no 
scouts, no phone calls, no sign of acknowledgment 
whatsoever from the world of professional baseball. 
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There was only one interested employer, so Bush 
went for the interview. He won the job, signed the 
paperwork, changed into his uniform and started 
working as a baker at Golden Corral. 


HE HAD NINE months in the halfway house to re-es- 
tablish comfort and routine in the free world, and 
nothing was more normal to him than playing catch. 
He had thrown a baseball every day during his child- 
hood in San Diego with his brothers and his dad. 
“That's when I’ve always felt most relaxed,” he says. 
So his father mailed two baseball gloves and three 
balls to Jacksonville, and Bush recruited a friend and 
fellow inmate named Travis to catch for him. Travis 
couldn’t handle curveballs, or changeups, or fastballs 
thrown with much heat. His return throws often went 
over Bush’s head and into a drainage pond. 

“It was pretty obvious that wasn’t the straight path 
back into the major leagues,” Bush says. 

His first visitor at the halfway house was an old 
baseball friend, a former minor league manager 
named Roy Silver. Bush had lived at Silver’s baseball 
academy in Florida for a few months in 2010, and 
Silver had become a mentor in matters of religion 
and sobriety. Silver, a player adviser for the Rangers, 
had once helped another former No. 1 pick, Josh 
Hamilton, manage his addiction, return to baseball 
after a four-year layoff and become the American 
League MVP. But Silver never believed that the 
same was possible for Bush. “I thought he was done,” 
Silver says. “I thought he had run out of time and run 
out of chances and probably baseball wasn’t a good 
thing for him.” 

They reunited at the halfway house last May for 
afew hours and played catch. The familiarity of the 
game made both men more comfortable, and the 
conversations came easily. Bush eventually said he 
wanted to play baseball again. Silver told him to 
slow down. 

“That’s not why I’m here,’ Silver explained. “I’m 
not even ready to go there yet. What makes you 
think you can handle that lifestyle?” 

“It’s just one good decision at a time,” Bush said. 
He had been attending 12-step meetings and was 
mastering the language of addiction. “The problem 
is alcohol,” he said. “Once I got started, I could 
never stop.” 

Silver kept returning to play catch with Bush 
every few weeks, compelled not so much by his arm 
but by his attitude. Bush made eye contact. He 
spoke openly about his alcoholism and the people 
he had hurt. His answers were thoughtful and con- 
sistent. “Each time it was a grilling session,’ Silver 
says. “What have you learned? How are you going 


to keep yourself safe?” Toe stories about all of Bush’s arrests. 
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THERE 
AND BACK 
AGAIN 


“IN THE 
BAGK OF 
YOUR MIND, 
THERES 
ALWAYS 
A THOUGHT 
THAT 

SUMETHING 

COULD 

HAPPEN.” 


JON DANIELS, RANGERS GM, 
ON SIGNING PLAYERS WITH 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE HISTORY 


Bush is selected first overall 
by his hometown Padres in 


6.7.04 MLB DRAFT 2.4.09 ARREST 


the 2004 draft. 


Their games of catch stretched out along with 
their conversations, and soon Bush’s strengthening 
arm needed more room to throw. He wanted to 
throw harder, longer, but the trouble was finding 
space. He was allowed to travel only between his 
dorm and work—a timed 3-mile route with each 
step monitored by his ankle-tracking device. That 
left only the Golden Corral, with its sprawling 300- 
foot parking lot. Bush asked for permission from the 
owner of the restaurant, Janet Murphy. 

“He was a nervous Nellie—very quiet, eager to 
please,” Murphy says. “We figured if he was really 
that good, he could avoid hitting any cars.” 

And so began Bush’s new routine: Ride 3 miles 
from the halfway house to Golden Corral on a do- 
nated bicycle, work the morning shift in the bakery, 
eat at the buffet, play catch with Silver. He threw con- 
sistent strikes. He rediscovered his curveball. Eventu- 
ally Silver felt confident enough to call his bosses at 
the Rangers, who sent over a local scout with a radar 
gun. Bush’s first two pitches hit 93 and 95. “Every- 
thing kind of changed after that,” Silver says. 

The Rangers dispatched a succession of scouts to 
the Golden Corral, and a few weeks before Bush’s 
release from the halfway house, the team flew in two 
of its top executives—Mike Dally, senior director of 
player development, and Josh Boyd, senior director 
of pro scouting. They designated a yellow parking 
stopper to act as a pitcher’s rubber and then mea- 
sured 60 feet, 6 inches to an imaginary home plate. 
Bush wore sweatpants and sneakers. The tracking 
device bulged on his ankle, and his Golden Corral 
beeper flew out of his pants pocket when he kicked 
his leg to throw. 

“There's still that rare, unmistakable gift,’ Daly 
concluded. 

They ate with Bush at the Golden Corral buffet. 
Bush thanked them and got back onto his donated 
bicycle to ride to the halfway house. Daly and Boyd 
flew back to Texas, believing they had made one of 
the unlikeliest discoveries of their careers. 


THEY TOOK THEIR scouting reports to Jon Daniels, 
the team’s president and general manager, who was 
in charge of all baseball decisions. His response was 
immediate. “Matt Bush?” he said. “That Matt Bush? 
No. No way.” 

He remembered Bush’s name from his scouting 
reports before the 2004 draft—‘“drinking problems 
even back then,” he says—and he remembered many 
of the lowlights that followed. “This wasn’t just 
somebody who had a few too many beers and acci- 
dentally rolled through a stop sign,” Daniels says, 
and to remind himself he went online and reread 


Bush is arrested, the first of 
three incidents with police in 
a span of four months. 
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contract with Texas and will 
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1.28.10 JAYS TO RAYS 
After being traded to Toronto 
in 2009, then released, Bush 


2.13.15 HALFWAY HOUSE 
Released to a halfway 
house, Bush reconnects with 


3.22.12 HIT-AND-RUN/ARREST 
Bush hits a motorcyclist while 
driving drunk. He’s sentenced to 


signs with Tampa Bay. 


Daniels had a reputation for giving second 
chances when the circumstances felt right, includ- 
ing acquiring a re-established Hamilton from the 
Reds in December 2007, but this didn’t feel like a 
second chance. “It was a third or a fourth or maybe 
a fifth chance,” Daniels says. “Any time we take a 
chance on somebody or it’s a little bit of a gray area, 
the question is: Where is that line? I’d like to think 
we have some things we stand for that aren’t flex- 
ible, and this was out there.” 

But six of Daniels’ best scouts were trying to con- 
vince him otherwise, and Bush was still weighing on 
his mind when he left for a Thanksgiving vacation. 
Daniels told his parents, his brother and his sister- 
in-law about Bush at their holiday. “Everyone was 
for it,” Daniels recalls. He thought maybe they didn’t 
understand the gravity of Bush’s mistakes, so he 
made them watch a video of Tufano, discussing his 
near-fatal injuries. “Even then they felt like he’d 
gone to prison, done his time and in some ways paid 
his debts,” Daniels says. “He wasn’t running from his 
problems. He was owning them.” 

Bush was released from the halfway house last 
October, and he moved home to San Diego with his 
parents. In December, Daniels decided to fly Bush 
and his father to Texas for a tryout. Bush threw well 
in the bullpen, then interviewed with Daniels and 
five team executives. Daniels had expected to dis- 
cuss a long list of restrictions the Rangers required 
before they would sign Bush, but instead the play- 
er spoke first. “I need to make sure I’m safe and I’m 
being held accountable,’ he said, explaining that he 
wanted to be contractually restricted from drink- 
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51 months in prison. 


mentor Roy Silver. 


ing, driving or living by himself. He wanted a zero 
tolerance policy written into his contract that guar- 
anteed his release if he broke certain rules. 

The Rangers, in turn, wanted Bush to report to 
spring training a few weeks early this February. They 
believed he needed to attend 12-step meetings and 
complete community service as part of his contract. 
They also wanted his father to travel with him at the 
family’s expense throughout the season and stay 
with Bush in his hotel rooms. 

The team had tried some of the same strategies to 
support Hamilton, a longtime cocaine and alcohol 
addict who twice helped the Rangers get to the World 
Series. But even Hamilton had relapsed twice, signed 
with another team and then relapsed again before 
returning to play for the Rangers last year. 

“In the back of your mind with these issues, there's 
always the thought that something could happen,” 
Daniels says. “That’s not a comfortable feeling.” 

It was also the one issue on which Bush could not 
reassure him: He is still an alcoholic. He has been 
sober since 2012, but his stability is still measured day 
by day. 

“There are no guarantees,’ Silver says. “We are not 
naive. Something could happen. This is life. But you 
hope and you pray and you pray and you hope, and 
you choose to have faith and believe.” 

Three days after their interview in December, Dan- 
iels called Bush at his parents’ house in San Diego. 
Bush was back in his childhood home, where 11 years 
earlier he had gotten his first chance at the major 
leagues. This time there was no bonus of $3.15 mil- 
lion, no agent to help negotiate the deal, no limousine 


play at Double-A Frisco. 


Bush went from 
first pick to 
convicted felon. 


Now what? 
~ 


ready to drive him to a news conference. It was only 
a quick phone call and a modest minor league offer. 
“We're willing to give you a chance,” Daniels told 
him. 
“That’s everything I was hoping for,’ Bush said. 


AND NOW THAT chance has brought him here: Auxil- 
iary Field Six, with a new team, a new town and 
plenty of changes still to come. On this day in camp, 
at least, he is sober. He is safe. His schedule is set out 
for him, and all he has to do is follow it. 

He calls his longtime girlfriend, who has also 
given him another chance: “I’m done with practice 
and heading to shower,” he says. 

He finds his father as they walk off the field: 
“Tonight it’s steak dinner in the hotel,” he says. 

He checks in with his sponsor: “We've got a 12- 
step meeting at 6:30,’ he says. 

He grabs a Gatorade and heads toward the exit of 
the spring training facility, where all around him are 
reminders of his life at 18. Some of the big league 
players have returned to work out. The entrance is 
crowded with luxury cars and autograph seekers. 
Here they are, all of Bush’s old devils: money, fame 
and expectation—the life he had before and might 
have again. 

This comeback could go in any number of direc- 
tions, but at the moment there is only one. He puts 
his head down and walks unnoticed through the 
crowd in front of the facility. No detours. No distrac- 
tions. Just one good decision at a time. His stride is 
purposeful, and he’s light on his feet, and four min- 
utes later he’s safely back at the hotel. G 
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AH, RISK AND REWARD. Let's just say picking in the first round of an NFL draft is like eating a bratwurst: It might give you heartburn and regrets, but 
there’s a decent chance things will work out. That’s a normal draft. This year? It’s more like eating a giant tray of stadium nachos topped with cheese 
that’s significantly past its expiration date. Could go either way! To wit: Carson Wentz might be an out-of-nowhere future Hall of Famer ... or just 
the next former Browns QB. Robert Nkemdiche could be a pass-rushing machine... or a “character questions” cautionary tale. Myles Jack? Coming 
offknee surgery, but Mel and Todd still have him going fifth. We've never seen a draft so full of not-a-sure-things. But you know what they say: With 
great risk comes greater drama. And what's at stake beginning April 28 are huge potential rewards. So welcome to the 2016 draft. It’s time to dig in. 
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One wrist injury, 612 throws, zero 
college competition: Does Carson 
Wentz, the consensus top QB 

prospect, really add up to $20M? 


BY KEVIN VAN VALKENBURG 


IT’S ALMOST 11 P.M., and he’s just housed a 
14-ounce rib-eye, some waffle-fry nachos and 
two pretzel bread rolls with cheese sauce. But 
Carson Wentz is not satisfied. His pro day, an 
event that feels both overwrought and like the 
biggest test of his life, is just two days away. 

The 23-year-old quarterback is sitting in a 
corner booth in the back of the Granite City 
Food and Brewery in Fargo, North Dakota, 
fiddling with his wispy copper beard. It’s both 
atic and an obvious tell, a good indicator he’s 
grown tired of sitting still. He’s thinking about 
the future, and the uncertainty is maddening. 
He’s a planner, an obsessive scheduler, and 
each hour he’s awake, he is restless, as if his 
body and brain are idling in neutral. 

“T want to head back to the dome,” he tells 
Ryan Lindley, his friend and quarterbacking 
mentor, as the check arrives. “Just for like an 
hour. We can do a longer session in the morn- 
ing, but I feel like I want to get more time in 
before I go to bed.” 

As they prepare to leave, an older couple 
stop at the table and gush about what a plea- 
sure it was to watch Wentz play at North 
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Dakota State. This happens often in Fargo, 
proud and provincial gushing. In the rest of 
the country, Wentz can go unrecognized, just 
another tall white guy in a Patagonia pull- 
over. But here in North Dakota, he might as 
well be royalty. “It’s hard to be a normal per- 
son,” Wentz says. “I just keep telling myself, 
don’t make it bigger than it is. I wear hats so 
at least I can try to blend in.” 

The encounter, like almost all of them, 
ends on the same awkward note: Carson, we 
sure hope you dont end up in Cleveland! 
Anywhere but Cleoeland! He smiles and of 
fers a polite butforeed chuckle, Its out of 
my control,” he says, shrugging, Eles become 
an expert in the art of noncommiittal, mor 
fensive shrugs. He shakes a few more hands, 
gets up and walks to the parking lot. 

In his truck, Wentz has a thin binder full 
of plays from—who else?—the Browns. 
Cleveland has both the second pick in the 
2016 draft and arguably the most miserable 
quarterback succession in the NFL over the 
past decade. And despite picking up Robert 
Griffin III in March, all signs show that the 
Browns are still on the hunt for another one. 

Wentz knows the team is testing him, try- 
ing to both rattle and educate. The Browns 
can’t afford another failure. He has memo- 
rized every formation, but he’s still headed 
to the Fargodome hungry to diagram plays. 
(Wentz long ago acquired a key to the sta- 
dium to ensure late-night access.) Lindley, a 
journeyman since being drafted in 2012, will 
quiz Wentz on the Browns’ verbiage, de- 
manding to know where each read should be 
against different defenses. They'll even doa 
mock news conference. Some coaches, he 
warns, like to soak footballs with water and 
ask you to throw them after your workout, 
just to see how flustered you'll get. The ses- 
sion won't end until well after midnight. 

But first, as they climb into the truck, 
Lindley can’t resist revisiting the Cleveland 
conversation. They’ve witnessed some ver- 
sion of it two dozen times by now, and it’s 
always hard to know what to say. The 
Browns have shown more interest than any 
other team, and they’re planning to send 
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HIDDEN TALENT 


If Wentz is selected in the 
first round, he'll join good 
(if slim) non-FBS QB 
company. Flacco and Simms 
even won Super Bowls. 


coaches, not just scouts, to watch Wentz’s 
pro day. “I’m starting to feel like: Screw it, I 
hope you do go to Cleveland,” Lindley says. 
“You kick ass there, they'll put you on their 
version of Mount Rushmore.” 

Wentz grins but doesn’t speak. He doesn’t 
need to. The look on his face is another tell. 

Hell yeah, it says. Bring it on. 


IT’S 36 HOURS from Wentz’s pro day, and the 
compliments are snowballing. Jon Gruden 
says Wentz is the most NFL-ready quarter- 
back he’s seen in years. Mike Mayock thinks 
he’s comparable to Andrew Luck. Gil Brandt 
says his arm reminds him of Joe Flacco’s. 
Still, are you skeptical? Does the hype feel 
just a tad overcooked? Don’t apologize. If 


Wentz ends up being one of the top picks— 
the Browns have privately told people theyre 
leaning toward grabbing him—it will repre- 
sent one of the biggest gambles in the mod- 
ern era of the draft. 

For starters, Wentz’s upbringing checks 
none of the boxes we've grown accustomed 
to seeing in a quarterback. He grew up in 
Bismarck, North Dakota, and was 5-foot-8 
and 120 pounds as a high school freshman. 
His older brother, Zach, was a stud baseball 
player and 6-2 by eighth grade. People 
Cracked jokes that it was ashame Carson 
Wasnt blessed with thesame athletic genes. 
“T remember just praying, ‘Dear Lord, please 
letme growto be at least 6 feet,” Wentz says. 
Hyentually his growth spurt came—he now 
stands 6-5—but he didn’t play quarterback 
until he was a senior, so he didn’t get a single 
Division I scholarship offer. His profile was 
so low, in fact, that recruiting site Rivals.com 
didn’t have a bio page for him. “Carson was 
always really intelligent, and he was a real 
worker,’ says Doug Wentz, Carson’s dad. “So 
we figured he'd have success. Maybe one day 
he'd get ashot in an NFL camp. But never in 
a million years did we see all this unfolding.” 

He redshirted as a freshman, then spent 
two more years on the bench before he won 
the NDSU starting job as a junior. He did 
win two FCS titles as a starter and play in a 
pro-style offense, but no matter how impres- 
sive his film is, it’s hard to overlook one red 
flag: He threw just 612 passes his entire ca- 
reer. For comparison’s sake, Jared Goff, the 
other highly regarded QB in this draft, threw 
1,569, including 529 in his final year at Cal. 

Should it matter? When you watch Wentz 
throw a football, when you see the way he 
uses his legs—and a torso that’s as thick as a 
whiskey barrel—to drive the ball through the 
air, you see why NFL front offices don’t seem 
to care that Wentz didn’t face the highest 
level of competition in college. He looks like 
a burly lumberjack whipping a hatchet with 
a flick of his wrist. Scouts and agents, in love 
with Wentz’s frame and mobility, started 
paying attention midway through his junior 
year. After that season, he was invited to be 
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a counselor at Nike’s Elite 11 Quarterback 
Competition, where he held his own against 
bigger names such as Deshaun Watson, 
Cody Kessler, Christian Hackenberg and J.T. 
Barrett. “That was a nice confidence boost,” 
Wentz says. “But in general, I don’t really 
struggle with my self-confidence.” 

When Wentz broke his wrist midway 
through last season, several agents courting 
him suggested he withdraw from school the 
way UCLA linebacker Myles Jack did after a 
season-ending knee injury. Wentz asked 
Ryan Tollner, the agent he eventually signed 
with, what he thought. Tollner was blunt: It 
sounded like a horrible idea. As a quarter- 
back, NFL teams are looking at you, trying 
to measure what kind of leader you are. 
What kind of leader bails on his team? 

“Exactly,” Wentz told Tollner. “I just want- 
ed to see what you'd say. I would never leave 
my team.” 

Twelve weeks after he had a pin surgically 
inserted, his wrist was healed and one game 
remained. In the FCS national champion- 
ship against Jacksonville State, Wentz ran 
for two touchdowns and threw for another, 
helping the Bison win their fifth consecutive 
title» “Carson is the face of North Dakota 
right now,’ says Bison coach Chris Klieman. 
“T think he could run for governor.” 

Hours after the win, Wentz flew to Califor- 
nia to begin training for the draft. He didn’t 
take a single day off, which is not surprising 
to those who know him. If he ends up with 
the Browns, it will be easy to cast him as the 
anti-Johnny Manziel. Wentz earned an Ain 
every class he:ever took. He’s been with his 
girlfriend, Melissa, since high school. He 
likes to drink a little beer now and then, but 
in college his idea of a wild night involved 
playing pool with his offensive line at a 
sparsely populated bar. His senior year, when 
everyone knew he was headed to the NFL, he 
still had areputation for showing up early for 
class—classes people figured he might blow 
off—to sit quietly and read his Bible. After 
games, he'd insist the staff upload film onto 
his iPad immediately so he could critique his 
performance. Occasionally on date nights, 


Melissa would take his phone away after 
catching him watching game film surrepti- 
tiously under the table. 


IT’S 24 HOURS before his pro day, and Carson 
Wentz is reluctantly strolling through 
Scheels, the biggest sporting goods store in 
Fargo, looking at pairs of pants. 

Nima Zarrabi of Rep! Sports, the person 
charged with selling Wentz to the world, has 
been gently ribbing Wentz for weeks about 
his fashion choices. “Come on, Big Red, just 
throw meabone here,’ Zarrabi teases. “How 
about a nice $100 pair of jeans?” No such 
luck. Wentz would rather run wind sprints 
than wear designer clothes. 

Scheels was one of the first businesses to 
sign Wentz to an endorsement deal, a deal 
born out of his actual interests. In college 
he’d decompress by wandering the aisles 
here. Instead of looking at pants, he’d go up- 
stairs and look at guns. Shotguns. Hand- 
guns. High-powered rifles. One of the few 
predraft indulgences he allowed himself was 
a $1,200 shotgun. But today, there are two 
camera crews tailing him, and he’s hesitant 
to broadcast to the world a side of him that, 
while very normal for a kid growing up in 
North Dakota, might not play well in more 
liberal parts of the country. He decides 
against it but finds a loophole: One of 
Scheels’ employees hands him a phone, and 
for five minutes he talks to the manager of 
the gun department about when they'll have 
the model he wants back in stock. 

(Another notable anti-Johnny distinc- 
tion: Carson is keenly self-aware.) 

Hunting is an indispensable part of 
Wentz’s life. His senior year, he arranged his 
class schedule so he’d have Tuesday morn- 
ings free. He and a friend would rise well 
before dawn so they could go duck or goose 
hunting 45 minutes outside of Fargo. Even- 
tually he'd like to go on ahunting trip to New 
Zealand with his brother Zach, the only 
signing-bonus indulgence he’s interested in. 
“IT actually hated hunting the first time I 
went when I was a kid,’ Wentz says. “My dad 
took us deer hunting. We sat there for 30 
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KIPER’S DRAFT RANGE TOP 10 


6-FOOT-4 | 215 POUNDS 


4,719 YARDS | 43 TDs | 13 INTs 
64.5% COMPLETION RATE 


THE REWARD Goff has the 
footwork and quick release that 
pro teams covet. The ball comes 
out hot, he can fit passes into 
tight windows, and he has 

the vision to work through 
progressions. His football IQ 

is also off the charts: He threw 
56 TDs versus 1 INT in the red 
zone in 37 starts at Cal. “Froma 
mental standpoint, Goff is the 
best of all the quarterbacks in 
the draft,” one scout says. 

THE RISK He isn’t a gunslinger, 
and Cal's air raid spread system 
won't translate to the pros. His 
arm strength is average, and he 
needs to add thickness to his 
frame. Some observers think 
Goff will be overdrafted because 
of the need at the position 

and that he'd be best served 
sitting as a rookie. “If he gets 
forced onto the field,” one scout 
told me, “he’s not going to be 
ready.” —MATT BOWEN 
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In 2008, the Ravens took 
Joe Flacco with the 


18th pick. Carson Wentz 
is starting to look a lot 
like Flacco did when he 
entered the draft. 


minutes, and I felt like I was losing my mind. 
But in college, I fell in love with it. Football 
became a full-time job, and I needed an es- 
cape. I needed something that would mellow 
me out. There is just something about being 
out in open country, about seeing the sun 
rise over a pond, that’s really beautiful.” 
When he decided to get a dog—a golden 
retriever he named Henley—he wanted to 
teach her to hunt, so he researched the pro- 
cess with the same intensity with which he 
approaches game film. He talked to friends, 
read for hours on the internet and found that 
the best way to train a dog to fetch a duck or 
a pheasant was to use live pigeons. In an at- 
tempt to save money, he spent a day trying 
to catch pigeons in the park with a box. It 
didn’t work, so he relented and bought 
10 pigeons for $5 each, plucked their flight 
feathers and kept them in his house. On the 


I cant believe theyre making 
a megastar (ike me do this. ‘ 


weekends, he'd take them to a field so Henley 
could learn to chase them. Eventually it be- 
came second nature. 

“Promise you won't judge me for that 
story,’ he says. “This is what people do.” 

Whatever franchise drafts him, Henley is 
coming with. She'll be his only roommate for 
at least a year. He and Melissa have decided 
they won't live together until they're mar- 
ried. “That’s really important to both of us, 
and to both our families,” he says. He doesn’t 
want to leave behind some of the values that 
shaped him, but he knows the world is going 
to change him in ways he can’t even compre- 
hend yet. He understands there is much he’s 
naive about, but what matters is learning 
from his mistakes. When he was training in 
Irvine, California, in the winter, Wentz 
sheepishly had to explain to Zarrabi one day 
that someone had broken into his rental car. 


“T’ve learned,” he says, “that you can’t get 
away with leaving your wallet in the car like 
you can in North Dakota.” 


IT’S AN HOUR before his pro day, and Wentz 
is tugging on his beard again, standing in a 
hallway in the Fargodome. He and Lindley 
have scripted 65 throws he'll make in front 
of NFL scouts, and Wentz has been practic- 
ing, and visualizing, every last one of them 
for months. Ask him how he slept last night 
in anticipation of the workout and Wentz 
smiles but doesn’t entirely answer. “Sleep is 
overrated,” he says. 

The day before, Cleveland’s new coach, 
Hue Jackson, called Wentz to say he was 
stranded in Chicago because of the weath- 
er and might not make it. Wentz’s anxiety 
intensified. “I’m not an idiot, I can make 
adjustments to my life,” Wentz says. “But 
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I like having a schedule.” 

In the end, Jackson made it and brought 
along Pep Hamilton, the Browns’ associate 
head coach. They were the only NFL coaches 
there. Jackson and Hamilton asked Wentz to 
spend an hour with them before his workout, 
going over the plays they gave him weeks ago. 
Wentz thinks he impressed, but it’s hard to 
be sure. Lindley warned him not to gush too 
much about how they did things at North 
Dakota State. You’re not North Dakota’s 
prodigal son anymore, he explained; you're 
a grown man someone is going to gamble 
$20 million on. “You don’t want to get a 
reputation as a High School Harry,’ Lindley 
told Wentz. “That's a bad rap to have. You do 
that and you won't have a single friend in that 
locker room. You can be a Bison for life, but 
now you have to be your own guy.” 

Five minutes into the official throwing ses- 


sion, Wentz’s arm strength and accuracy, 
especially when he’s on the move, have scouts 
gawking in awe. The ball hums as it comes 
out of his hand and knifes through the air. He 
throws 45 passes before a single ball touches 
the ground. He shows touch on his deep 
throws and velocity on his passes to the 
sideline. One scout mentions how much he 
appreciates that Wentz didn’t blare music 
during his workout the way Manziel did. It’s 
alittle thing, but it shows how serious Wentz 
is about treating this like a job interview. 

As Wentz is wrapping up, Hamilton steps 
forward and asks whether anyone minds if 
he runs a few more plays with Wentz. He's 
holding a water bottle. Wentz knows what's 
coming. As he pretends to take the snap, 
Hamilton squirts water on the ball, drench- 
ing it completely. It comes out of Wentz’s 
hands wobbling like a pheasant hit by shot- 


under 200 calories. 


T don't (’ke the way people are looking at us. 


gun pellets, skipping at the feet of his re- 
ceiver. Nervous laughter fills the dome. 

They line up again. Hamilton squirts wa- 
ter on the football, but this time Wentz gets 
a better grip on the throw, zipping it 15 yards 
down the field for an easy completion. He's 
starting to get a feel for this, his 10-inch 
hands digging into the ball. Another com- 
pletion. On his final pass, Wentz throws one 
of his best of the day, hitting a receiver in the 
hands on the far sideline, drops of water spi- 
raling off the ball and spraying everywhere. 
Hamilton nods as the small crowd in the 
stands applauds, then says he’s seen enough. 

Maybe it means nothing. Maybe they'll 
draft someone else instead. But as he’s 
walking toward Jackson, both of them al- 
ready eager to catch a plane, Hamilton can’t 
resist catching Jackson’s eye and offering 
his silent, one-word review: Wow. @ 


T better be getting paid overtime for this. 
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NFL SCOUTING REPORT 


Name: Paul DePodesta 

Age: 43 

Height/weight: 5-foot-9, 165 pounds 
Hometown: Alexandria, Virginia 
College: Harvard, 1995 (economics, cum laude) 
Previous position: VP of player development and 
amateur scouting, New York Mets 

Football experience: 1992-94 Harvard, wide 
receiver; 1995 Baltimore Stallions of the 
Canadian Football League, unpaid intern, duties 
included operating T-shirt cannon 

Bench: 225 lbs. @ < Oreps 

Evaluated by: More than a dozen analytics 
experts from across the sports landscape 


OVERVIEW 


= 
Browns’ new chief strategy officer is most intriguing NFL prospect 
of the last decade. Bob Bowman, MLB president of business and 
media, called DePodesta hire “most interesting sports story of 2016.” 
Elite-level thinker spent 20 years as leading mind behind sabermet- 
rics revolution in baseball made famous by best-selling book and 
movie Moneyball, based on his then-radical approach with Oakland 
Athletics. In January, with zero football experience, hired by Cleve- 
land to oversee progressive, analytics-first overhaul of its front office, 
roster, culture. Will face major obstacles while attempting to chal- 
lenge decades-old NFL scouting, drafting, team-building and per- 
formance models. At stake: fate of franchise, future of analytics in 
football and DePodesta’s legacy. “Paul had a big impact on the way 
the entire baseball industry operated,’ states Ben Baumer, a statisti- 
cal analyst with Mets from 2004 to 2012. “This is a chance for Paul 
to do it all over again in a different sport. We all want to know: Is it 
all going to translate, can Paul get lightning to strike twice?” 
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FEEDBACK FROM FIELD 


= 
“Brilliant but not condescending” ... “Reti- 
cent but not socially aloof.” ... “Smarter than 
advertised.” ... “Process-oriented to the end, 
not swayed by wins, losses or emotions.’ ... 
“Focused on getting it right as opposed to 
getting credit—which is why he can’t sur- 
vive most front offices.’ ... “Not a great com- 
municator.” ... “I thought he was a genius 
until he agreed to work for the Browns.” 


VISION 


= 
Basis of what DePodesta and Browns are 
attempting not new. Majority of NFL teams 
begrudgingly use analytics without fully 
embracing concept. Besides scouting and 


drafting, teams employ analytics to weigh 
trades, allot practice time, call plays (ex- 
ample: evolving mindset regarding fourth 
downs) and manage clock. What will dif- 
ferentiate DePodesta and Cleveland is ex- 
tent to which Browns use data science to 
influence decision-making. DePodesta 
would like decisions to be informed by 60 
percent data, 40 percent scouting. Present- 
day NFL is more 70 percent scouting and 
30 percent data. DePodesta won't just pon- 
der scouts’ performance but question their 
very existence. Will likewise flip burden of 
proof on all football processes, models and 
systems. Objective data regarding, say, a 
player’s size and his performance metrics— 
example: Defensive ends must have arm 
length of at least 33% inches—will dictate 
decision-making. Football staff will then 
have to produce overwhelming subjective 
argument to overrule or disprove analytics. 
“It’s usually the other way around,” states 
member of AFC team’s analytics staff. “I’m 
jealous, to be honest. I was hoping we'd be 
the first to do this, but the Browns are beat- 
ing everyone to the punch. Only question is 
how much of a tie-yourself-to-the-mast 
mentality will they have, and for how long?” 


RED FLAGS 

= 

Securing future of analytics in football will 
require massive amounts of talent, pa- 
tience and intellectual ingenuity from 
franchise notoriously devoid of all three. 
At MIT Sloan Sports Analytics Conference 
in March, unilateral fear existed inside 
analytics community that systemic inepti- 
tude of Browns franchise will be too sub- 
stantial for even DePodesta to repair. 
Failure would damage legacy of beloved 
industry pioneer and set field of sports 
data science back decades. “If you love 
analytics and want it to grow and succeed 
in the NFL, then you know Cleveland is a 
nightmare scenario,” states NFL executive 
with 20 years of experience in analytics. 
“Cleveland is a crazy, terrible place for this 
to be tested in football.” 
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BACKGROUND (COLLEGE) 
= 


Recruited to Harvard in 1991 as shortstop, 
center fielder, pitcher. Played baseball for 
Crimson, one year. Injury to throwing shoul- 
der forced him to quit baseball and switch to 
football, first love since fifth grade, accord- 
ing to associates. “Always been a football guy, 
deep down,” confirms longtime Harvard 
coach Tim Murphy. Majored in economics 
with emphasis in psychology. Was once con- 
cerned about being labeled “dumb jock” at 
Harvard. To combat that image, wore but- 
ton-down shirts, khakis and glasses (instead 
of contacts) in classroom. Worry about im- 
age unfounded. Despite running precise 
pass routes that former Harvard teammates 
state could have been measured with pro- 
tractor, DePodesta failed to record single 
receiving stat in entirety of Crimson football 
career. “I got into baseball, and everyone just 
started calling me a geek, like, “There's the 
nerd from Harvard,” DePodesta stated at 
Sloan. “Then it took 20 years of working in 
baseball and me actually leaving and going 
to football for people to say, ‘He's the baseball 
guy: So maybe at some point I'll be known as 
a football guy too.” 


BACKGROUND (MLB) 


= 
After CFL internship, started front office 
career with Indians in 1996; by the next 
year was advance scout. Using data, began 
to question game’s processes and implicit 
assumptions about everything, especially 
inherent, yet undetected, flaws in decision- 
making. (Example: Scouts give excessive 
weight to a player’s most recent perfor- 
mance in predicting future performance.) 
November 1998, age 25, hired away from 
Indians by Oakland GM Billy Beane. De- 
spite minuscule payroll, analytic approach 
lifted A’s to four straight playoffs (but no 
championships) while inspiring Moneyball 
book and movie. Played by Jonah Hill in 
movie. Beyond obvious physical differenc- 
es, character seemed to be accurate por- 
trayal: contrarian, painfully awkward at 
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times, process-oriented and unswayed by 
emotion or outcome on field. “Paul’s the 
Christopher Columbus of analytics,” states 
Astros director of decision sciences Sig 
Mejdal. “Others may have come and gone 
before him. But it was his arrival that led to 
a permanent industry change.” 


BACKGROUND (CONTINUED) 
= 


February 2004, named GM of Los Angeles 
Dodgers. After initial success, struggled 
with role as public face of club, communica- 
tion with media and human element. Inter- 
personal skills exposed as notch or two 
below elite. Derided as “Google Boy” by Los 
Angeles Times. 2005 season: 71-91. Octo- 
ber same year: fired. Spent four seasons 
with Padres in baseball operations, final 
two as executive VP. Joined Mets’ front 
office, 2010, run by GM Sandy Alderson, 
Harvard Law School graduate and saber- 
metrics acolyte. DePodesta named VP of 
player development and amateur scouting. 
Commuted from family residence outside 
San Diego. Revamped processes behind 
Mets’ approach to scouting, drafting, devel- 
opment, trades and free agency. Four 
straight losing seasons to start. October 
2015, Mets win first pennant in 15 years. 
Lose to Royals in World Series. 


PSYCH PORTRAIT, PARTI 


= 
Question most heard while preparing 
DePodesta report: Why now? Why leave 
chance at World Series for long shot with 
Browns? Opinion of associates familiar 
with Mets organization is that DePodesta 
was as far back as fourth in line for even- 
tual GM job. Family and home remain in 
San Diego. GM job with Mets would re- 
quire move to New York. (Browns allowing 
DePodesta to cross-country commute.) 
Also, analytics community feels that while 
sabermetrics pioneers such as Bill James 
and DePodesta transformed baseball, they 
never truly conquered it. “In the last 10 
years, you'd be hard-pressed to come up 
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with something new or original that Bill or 
Paul contributed to the field,” states a for- 
mer MLB analytics researcher. According 
to DePodesta, Browns offered chance to 
explore uncharted territory, “to try some- 
thing different and take on unique chal- 
lenge in the NFL.” 


PSYCH PORTRAIT, PART II 


= 

To use industry colloquialisms: If DePod- 
esta becomes first stat nerd to master NFL, 
he will forever be known as Obi-Wan Kenobi 
of analytics. No denying ego played some 
role in jump to NFL. In Oakland, DePod- 
esta’s superior mind was driving force 
behind team’s success. Public credit and 
notoriety all went to Beane. DePodesta’s 
high-profile flameout with Dodgers com- 
pounded by way it coincided with Beane 
disciple Theo Epstein emerging as saber- 
metrics savior in Boston. Success in NFL 
would instantly leapfrog DePodesta over 
intellectual contemporaries in baseball. 


IMPENDING TECHNOLOGICAL 
REVOLUTION 


=P 
Not a coincidence DePodesta jumped to 
NFL just as league announced release of 
RFID (radio frequency identification) 
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signals data collected in stadiums since 
2014. Chips embedded in shoulder pads 
track real-time player position, movement 
and speed. Original massive amount of pre- 
cise, insightful player performance data seen 
as NFL’s Moneyball moment. Ben Alamar, 
ESPN director of sports analytics, classifies 
new RFID data set as “transformational.” 
Says it “will wipe out all current limitations 
of NFL analytics and dramatically change 
the football world as we know it.” Example: 
Teams will know instantly whether quarter- 
back is throwing to most open receiver, pass 
rusher coming off knee surgery is moving at 
pre-injury speed or opponent alters position 
of safety by an inch in any direction on third 
downs. Use of RFID chips by NCAA would 
eventually make NFL combine obsolete. 
Only variable, Alamar says, is “how big 
teams want to think, how deep an under- 
standing they want to gain.” This being NFL, 
of course, many teams will likely not under- 
stand scope or potential of new data or even 
bother to open the files. Therefore, DePod- 
esta’s unique skill set combined with ava- 
lanche of raw RFID data could immediately 
close gap on competitors (like Steelers) who 
use more antiquated scouting systems. 


OWNERSHIP OBSTACLES 


= 
For ayear, with franchise in disarray, Browns 
owner Jimmy Haslam, his wife, Dee, and 
new executive VP of football operations 
Sashi Brown reached out to learn from suc- 
cessful sports organizations. Crash course 
for Haslam, among worst owners in sports, 
re: leadership, turnover, analytics. Case in 
point: Before 2014 draft, team commis- 
sioned $100,000 study on quarterback 
prospects. Data strongly recommended 
drafting Teddy Bridgewater with No. 22 
pick. Haslam said to have dismissed ana- 
lytics and drafted Johnny Manziel. Bridge- 
water now Pro Bowl QB. Manziel out of 
football. Team now on 25th starting QB 
since 1999. 

Under Haslam, Browns are 19-45 and 
have lost 18 of past 21 games. Since buying 


RISK VS. REWARD 


DE/OLB EASTERN KENTUCKY 


KIPER’S DRAFT RANGE 1ST ROUND 


6-FOOT-2 | 251 POUNDS 
4.80 40 | 35" VERT. | 10'1" BR. JUMP 


22% TACKLES FOR LOSS [2015 
11% SACKS (2015) 


THE REWARD Spence wowed 
scouts at the Senior Bowl by 
putting on a pass-rushing clinic 
in workouts. His explosive first 
step eased doubts that his 
dominance at Eastern Kentucky 
came against FCS teams. 

“His tape speaks for itself,” a 
scout says. Spence has the 
frame, burst and countermoves 
to fit the mold as an outside 
linebacker in a 3-4 front or as 

a nickel end in pass-rush 
situations. He’s athletic, strong 
and nasty vs. the run. 

THE RISK He started his college 
career at Ohio State but was 
ruled permanently ineligible by 
the Big Ten after failing two 
drug tests for ecstasy. So yeah, 
that’s a red flag. Then there are 
the questions about his speed. 
Expected to run in the mid-4.6 
range, he hung a 4.80 40 at 

the combine. Even his praise 
comes with a caveat: “If he 
stays clean,” a scout says, “he 
can be a very good pro.” —M.B. 


ILLUSTRATION BY GALYA GUBCHENKO 
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team in 2012, Haslam has fired three coach- 
es, and Browns are on sixth general man- 
ager in past eight years. Last season owner 
publicly committed to long-term rebuilding 
plan with promise not to “blow things up.” 
In January, fired coach Mike Pettine and 
GM Ray Farmer. 

Upon meeting Haslam, DePodesta ex- 
plained how most owners treat Moneyball 
approach like a child riding a roller coaster. 
Kids beg to ride, wait in line for 45 minutes, 
ovfront of line, see giant first hill and 
Im noégetting on that thing.” DePod- 


perfect front office season and Browns still 
lose 14 games in 2016. 


WORK ENVIRONMENT 


= 
Haslam’s new commitment to Money(foot)- 
ball model evident in restructuring of Browns 
front office into Harvard West. DePodesta 
reports only to owner. Final say on 53-man 
roster now belongs to Sashi Brown, 39, fel- 
low Harvard grad and Browns’ former gen- 
eral counsel who worked on salary cap and 
player contracts. Brown, in turn, hired Har- 
vard grad and former Colts pro scouting 
coordinator Andrew Berry, 28, to be Cleve- 
land’s VP of player personnel. Browns’ top 
analytics mind, Ken Kovash, promoted to 
director of football research and player per- 
sonnel. Fourth Harvard grad, Kevin Meers, 
is now team’s head research analyst. In total, 


three of top four decision makers have no 
NFLscouting or roster-building experience. 
Cleveland brain trust now unlike anything 
else in football, which is exactly the point. 

Fifth person in team’s draft-day war room, 
coach Hue Jackson, is wild card. He favors 
gut, eye and instinct over data—even to own 
detriment. Seemed out of loop at combine 
when he suggested analytics “not going to 
drive our organization.’ Hope is Jackson can 
bring balance and unique perspective to 
data-driven decision-making. Fear is he’s “a 
very bad fit,” according to former NFL exec. 
“It’s not just Hue Jackson,” same source 
states. “When data overrides gut, the major- 
ity of his coaching staff will all be there 
screaming, ‘What the f--- are these computer 
guys doing? They don’t understand football, 
they don’t understand the locker room. 
They're killing us.” 


EARLY FIELD DATA 

7 

Free agency offered glimpse into DePodesta 
“roller coaster” and Browns’ new dispassion- 
ate, counterintuitive process. Leveraged deep- 
ly flawed, desperate Robert Griffin III into 
two-year deal with minimum ($6.75 million) 
guarantee. Move allows team to still draft Car- 
son Wentz or Jared Goff in first round. Only 
now Browns can use Griffin during roster re- 
build while protecting and developing rookie 
passer and future franchise QB. Should Griffin 
long shot pay off, Browns can lock him up at 
minimal salary cap hit. 

In first 24 hours of free agency, team let 
four starters leave, including right tackle 
Mitchell Schwartz (to Kansas City) and Pro 
Bowl center and team’s 2009 first-round 
pick Alex Mack (to Atlanta). Move left fans, 
media, NFL “experts” dumbfounded. Left 
analytics community impressed. Since 2011, 
teams that have spent least amount of guar- 
anteed money in free agency—Bengals 
(.656), Packers (.706), Steelers (.613)—are 
among those with highest winning percent- 
ages. These teams, along with Ravens and 
Patriots, rebuild over long haul by stockpil- 
ing as many draft picks as possible, then 


SPORTSNATION 
G2 TOYOTA 


Michelle Beadle took the 
#PulseOffheNation and answered 
one lucky fan’s question. 


Why can’t the Browns get it right? 
—Zach Cameron via Instagram @zach_cameron_ 


“The Browns can’t get it right because every few years 
they bring in or draft guys like Johnny Manziel who don’t 
last longer than a couple of seasons before imploding. 
That said, the addition of RG3 is very interesting. He 
doesn’t have a ton of weapons around him right now, so 
they'll need to get ‘it’ right. But I’m curious to see if RG3 
grows in Hue Jackson’s new regime. He certainly isn’t 
going to be handed the job, and that’s a good thing.” 


supplement with free agents only when team 
is within striking distance of title. Accord- 
ingly, Browns now have 10 draft picks, tied 
for second most in league, including two in 
top 32. Ultimate test of Browns’ commit- 
ment to new team-building conventions 
remains trading perennial All-Pro left tack- 
le Joe Thomas, 31, if team gets anything 
close to first- and second-round picks that 
Broncos offered at 2015 trade deadline. 


CONCLUSION 


= 

DePodesta displays legitimate high-level, 
game-changing assets in otherwise staid 
NFL. Scores off the charts in mental make- 
up, creativity, vision, instincts, potential. 
Greatest variable remains whether Browns 
and owner Haslam can do something truly 
radical and stick to DePodesta plan for more 
than two years, especially if team initially 
struggles on field. 

So far, DePodesta responding well to 
unique challenges of NFL. In February, at- 
tended first NFL combine. He reported over- 
hearing NFL front office types trash-talking 
Browns. Synopsis: Browns so desperate, 
team turned to “baseball guy.’ Conversation, 
attitude reminiscent of famous scene from 
Moneyball movie involving similar grizzled, 
stubborn, get-off-my-lawn old-timers. 
Those scouts were eventually exposed, ren- 
dered obsolete, by DePodesta’s analytics. “I 
said, ‘All right, this is like 17 years ago in 
Oakland all over again;” DePodesta says. 
“That's part of the fun.” 

High-character response consistent with 
overall exceptional NFL prospect. Early, elite 
levels of optimism not major concern. Those 
will quickly regress to mean in Cleveland. G 
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MEL AND TODD 
ARE ON THE GLOGK 


Draft guru Mel Kiper Jr. and college scout master 


Todd McShay offer intel on who's going where, and 
when, on April 28. Mock their words. 


MEL KIPER JR. 
ESPN’s NFL draft expert 
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COWBOYS 


JAGUARS 
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LAREMY TUNSIL 

OT, OLE MISS The Titans need QB 
Marcus Mariota to stay healthy for 
more than the 12 games he did as a 
rookie. Enter the draft’s top LT. 


CARSON WENTZ 

QB, NORTH DAKOTA STATE RG3 adds 
some developmental insurance, so 
the Browns don’t have to start Wentz 
as a rookie if he is the pick. 


JALEN RAMSEY 

DB, FLORIDA STATE If there’s a debate 
among evaluators on Ramsey, it’s 
whether he'll end up at corner or 
safety, but he has star potential. 


JOEY BOSA 

DE, OHIO STATE It’s hard to go wrong 
with the draft’s best pure pass rusher. 
You might not peg Bosa for a 20-sack 
season, but he'll contribute early. 


MYLES JACK 

OLB, UCLA His ability—with a legit 
linebacker frame—to cover almost 
anyone sets him apart. Draft Jack and 
expect him to start right away. 


EZEKIEL ELLIOTT 

RB, OHIO STATE Elliott gets downhill 
but is also a consistent weapon in the 
pass game and boasts exceptional 
blocking skill. Agree? 


@ TODD McSHAY 


Director of college scouting 
for Scouts Inc. 


LAREMY TUNSIL 

OT, OLE MISS Agreed. Tunsil is the most 
talented lineman in the class, and he 
fills a clear need for the Titans, who 


gave up an NFL-high 54 sacks in 2015. 


CARSON WENTZ 

QB, NORTH DAKOTA STATE Cleveland has 
had 24 starting QBs since ‘99, but 
Wentz’s height, frame and accuracy are 
the right combo to stop that carousel. 


JALEN RAMSEY 

DB, FLORIDA STATE To me, that corner 
vs. safety discussion is exactly why 
he’s a fit for the Chargers, who are 
far from set at either spot. 


JOEY BOSA 

DE, OHIO STATE The Cowboys badly need 
a pass rusher. Bosa lacks elite speed, 
but he’s a force—even against the 
double- and triple-teams he draws. 


MYLES JACK 

OLB, UCLA | can’t believe it, we agree 
again. The Jags just invested in D but 
need a stud at LB. Jack fits the bill: a 
true sideline-to-sideline defender. 


DEFOREST BUCKNER 

DE, OREGON Not if the Ravens go the 
best-available raute—then Buckner 
gets the call. He’s no traditional pass 
rusher but fits a 3-4 or 4-3 in the NFL. 
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JARED GOFF 

QB, CALIFORNIA San Fran’s future at QB 
is a mystery, so Goff is still very much 
in the conversation. He’s a special 
talent who could get on the field early. 


DEFOREST BUCKNER 

DE, OREGON A steal at No. 8, Buckner 
would look good on a D-line with 
Fletcher Cox. He can put a tackle on 
skates right into his own quarterback. 


RONNIE STANLEY 
OT, NOTRE DAME The Bucs got O-line 


iffy. Take it from Indy: You want a solid 
group in front of your franchise QB. 


JACK CONKLIN 

OT, MICHIGAN STATE Conklin can be 
plugged in immediately at right tackle 
and could even battle for the starting 
job on the left side. 


LEONARD FLOYD 

OLB, GEORGIA The Bears are better on 
the interior but need pass rushers. 
Cue Floyd. From the edge, he forces 
QBs to speed up their internal clocks. 


SHELDON RANKINS 

DT, LOUISVILLE Rankins offers as much 
interior quickness as you'll find in this 
draft—and more disruption is a recipe 
for a rebound for the Saints’ D. 


DARRON LEE 

OLB, OHIO STATE A smart DC will find Lee 
versatile. He’s an explosive blitzing 
threat, is great in space and will grow 
into an above-average coverage LB. 


VERNON HARGREAVES III 

CB, FLORIDA The Raiders need help at 
cornerback and would be tickled to 
find the most gifted cover man in this 
class still available. 


PAXTON LYNCH 

QB, MEMPHIS Lynch needs a lot of 
development, but for a franchise 
desperate for a quarterback, he could 
be worth the bet. 


From far left, 

OT Jack Conklin, DB 
Jalen Ramsey and 
OLB Darron Lee 


: JARED GOFF 
> QB, CALIFORNIA And just imagine a QB 
: with Goff’s skill set—natural accuracy, 


good anticipation and smooth 
release—in a Chip Kelly offense. 


RONNIE STANLEY 


© OT, NOTRE DAME Sure, but Philly needs 


a youth infusion at OT. And with his 
35%-inch arms, Stanley has the ideal 
makeup for a blindside protector. 


? VERNON HARGREAVES III 
> CB, FLORIDA The former Gator is not a 
help in the 2015 draft, but the ceilingis : 


true speedster (4.50 40) but wins in 
coverage anyway thanks to his rare 
quickness, fluidity and ball skills. 


SHAQ LAWSON 
DE, CLEMSON The Giants haven't opted 


for defense in the first round since ‘11, 


but Lawson’s FBS-leading 25% TFLs in 
2015 might be too enticing to pass up. 


: JACK CONKLIN 
: OT, MICHIGAN STATE Conklin can play 


right away on the left or right side, and 
he'd allow Kyle Long to return to his 
natural spot at guard. 


SHELDON RANKINS 
DT, LOUISVILLE And they especially 
need a tackle who can push the pocket 


: from inside. Rankins is exactly that: 14 
: sacks in his last two years at Louisville. 


EZEKIEL ELLIOTT 
RB, OHIO STATE Wrong Buckeye. Elliott 


will still be here, an every-down back 
: with great vision and suddenness who 
: will take pressure off QB Ryan Tannehill. 


REGGIE RAGLAND 

ILB, ALABAMA The good news is that 
Ragland thrived against the run at 
Bama. Even better? He might have 
hidden potential off the edge (4.72 40). 


LAQUON TREADWELL 


WR, OLE MISS This feels too early for 


Lynch for me, and the Rams need a 


weapon on the outside. Treadwell, the 


draft’s best pure wideout, is the pick. 


ILLUSTRATION BY GALYA GUBCHENKO 
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BRONCOS 


WR, OLE MISS Treadwell can’t replace Calvin Jahnson— 
no one can—but he is a playmaker. 


ILB, ALABAMA He is an instinctive tackling machine at the 
line of scrimmage, but Ragland can also cover ground. 


OT, OHIO STATE “Best offensive lineman available” is 
smart strategy for Indy, and Decker has value at this slot. 


DE, CLEMSON The Ryan brothers must turn around the 
D, and Lawson will get on the field early to help. 


OT, TEXAS A&M One of the draft’s fastest-rising 
prospects, lfedi has a prototypical frame for an NFL LT. 


DT, ALABAMA He wrecks running lanes along the interior 
and frees up others to make plays. 


WR, BAYLOR They have a QB but need more weapons. 
Coleman is a speedster who opens up space for others. 


wR, TCU The Vikes need a weapon to complement Stefon 
Diggs, and Doctson is a magician with the ball in the air. 


WR, NOTRE DAME A.J. Green? All-world. But in Fuller, 
Cincy gets the best deep threat in college football in ‘15. 


CB, HOUSTON Pittsburgh is an improved secondary from 
Super Bowl contention—hence Jackson. 


CB, OHIO STATE A long, physical cornerback who is a 
fearless tackler? A great fit for Pete Carroll. 


OLB, BOISE STATE A high-energy speedster off the edge 
could look great on this D, and Correa is a blur. 


DB, OHIO STATE He’s listed at safety, but Bell covers well 
enough that some think he could land at CB. 


C, ALABAMA Kelly is a plug-and-play option at center, 
not to mention in the best-available mix at this point. 


DE, OKLAHOMA STATE Kony Ealy is on the rise, but Charles 
Johnson turns 30 this summer. Ogbah has major upside. 


DT, ALABAMA Robinson, who will contribute early, is an 
easy pick—especially after Malik Jackson’s departure. 


TAYLOR DECKER 
OT, OHIO STATE The steady lineman is a no-brainer here: 
QB Matt Stafford has been sacked 89 times since 2014. 


DARRON LEE 
OLB, OHIO STATE When Lee is freed up, he reaches the 
ball carrier with an upper-echelon closing burst. 


LEONARD FLOYD 
OLB, GEORGIA | think Decker is gone by now, and there’s 
a big talent drop-off after him. Floyd is a worthy Plan B. 


JARRAN REED 
DT, ALABAMA Reed won't be a high-impact pass rusher, 
but he’s this year’s most dominant interior run stuffer. 


PAXTON LYNCH 
QB, MEMPHIS Lynch is raw, but the best options at 
OLB and OT, the Jets’ key needs, will be gone. 


ANDREW BILLINGS 
DT, BAYLOR Washington could use more depth along the 
front, and Billings is versatile and dominant vs. the run. 


WILL FULLER 
WR, NOTRE DAME He'll also relieve WR DeAndre Hopkins, 
who had 96 more targets than any other Texan in 2015. 


JOSH DOCTSON 
wR, TCU Doctson is more than a magician—when the 
ball is airborne, he’s the draft’s best receiver, period. 


COREY COLEMAN 
WR, BAYLOR At 5-foot-11, he’s undersized, but Coleman 
can turn on a dime—and that gives him NFL upside. 


ELI APPLE 
CB, OHIO STATE Apple’s tape is good, not elite. But he’s 
a willing participant vs. the run, key in the AFC North. 


A’SHAWN ROBINSON 
DT, ALABAMA The reward—undeniable raw ability—comes 
with risks: inconsistent motor and lower-body stiffness. 


VERNON BUTLER 
DT, LOUISIANA TECH With elite upper-body power, plus 
B.J. Raji’s hiatus, Butler offers Green Bay D-line depth. 


WILLIAM JACKSON III 
CB, HOUSTON The speedy Jackson (4.37 40) is also a 
playmaker—e INTs returned for scores in 2015. 


CHRIS JONES 
DT, MISSISSIPPI STATE In a class loaded with DTs (I see 
seven first-rounders], Jones might be the most gifted. 


GERMAIN IFEDI 
OT, TEXAS A&M He’s 6-foot-6, 324 pounds. His arms are 
36 inches long. Ifedi was born to play offensive line. 


ROBERT NKEMDICHE 
DT, OLE MISS A top-10 talent with behavior concerns, 
Nkemdiche is an intriguing fit within Wade Phillips’ D. 


There are only 31 picks in the first round of the 2016 draft. 
The Patriots forfeited their first-round pick. 
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THROWING RED FLAGS 


The clock is ticking, but for some draft prospects, there's no time left to 
improve on troublesome measurables. Our resident experts, Mel Kiper Jr. 
and Todd McShay, weigh in on how three players measure up. 


TODD McSHAY: It’s a bit alarming to see 
Vernon Hargreaves, the top cover corner 
in this year’s draft, standing just 5-foot-10 
with arms measuring 30% inches. That’s 
close to red-flag territory. That said, his 
cover skills are special. He has a chance to 
be a top-10 pick. 

MEL KIPER JR.: And when you factor in an 
average 40 time (4.50), I actually think he 
has fallen out of the top 10, with William 
Jackson III closing the gap. Let’s face it, 
the length is an issue when you're talking 
about a premium pick. 

TM: Yeah, it showed up on his Florida film 
too. Hargreaves had trouble when facing 
bigger wide receivers, so we did down- 
grade him. But the dude can play. 

MK: Brandon Allen led the nation in QBR 
last year at Arkansas, but it’s hard to look 
past his measurable of 87-inch hands. 
Anything under 9 inches is a concern. It 
could really drop him on the boards of 
cold-weather teams. 


PRESENTS 
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TM: The worries with hand size are ball 
security and bad-weather throwing. Last 
year Allen had four fumbles with just one 
lost, and over his career, when you look at 
the film, I wouldn’t call it a red flag. 

MK: And he made a lot of great throws 
this year. Tony Romo has the same size 
hands as Allen. Sure it’s a concern, but 
you really want to know if it stands out. 

I don’t think it does. 

TM: At home against Mississippi State last 
November, it rained and he passed for 400 
yards, seven TDs and no picks. Looking 
at that game eased concerns for me. 

MK: I can see Georgia OLB Leonard Floyd 
as high as No. 10 to the Giants, but I 
question if his game lacks power. He 
didn’t bench at either the combine or his 
pro day, so there’s speculation about his 
strength. No question it’s a concern. 

TM: The average outside linebacker does 
22 reps in the bench press. If you're below 
16, it’s a concern. What Floyd does have 

is explosiveness. You saw flashes of it 

on his tape and in his workout at the 
combine. At 6-foot-6, 244 pounds, Floyd 
ran a 4.6 40 and had a 39.5-inch vertical 
and a 127-inch broad jump. Those are 
elite measurables at his position. 

MK: He’s explosive, no question, but if you 
had concerns about how strong he is from 
his tape—and I do—the draft process and 
testing, or lack thereof, doesn’t help. 


Brandon Allen and Vernon Hargreaves Ill are at the wrong end of the 
scale when it comes to hand size and arm length, respectively. 
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Look for SportsCenter on the Road 
by in Chicago, April 28th 
for the draftees’ biggest day. 
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It’s only 9:30 a.m., but the staccato flow from 
rapper Easy Lantana’s “All Hustle, No Luck’ fills 
the Woody Hayes Athletic Center at Ohio State 
as hundreds of people mill around on this 
early-March day. Among them? Coaches Mike 
Zimmer of the Vikings, Mike Tomlin of the 
Steelers, Sean Payton of the Saints and what 
seems to be the entire staff of the Bengals. 
They are here at Ohio State’s pro day to see 
whether the Buckeyes’ 22 NFL hopefuls—nearly 
a quarter of their roster—match the hype. With 
as many as six projected first-rounders running 
through a combination of strength and agility 
drills, this is more than these Buckeyes’ last 
chance to shine in Columbus. Once the music 
stops, this is their chance to show they are 
ready to play on. —COLEY HARVEY 
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Defensive lineman 
Joel Hale pitches in 
to provide snaps to 
quarterback prospect 
Cardale Jones. 
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FULL BOSA 
A potential top-five pick, defensive 
end Joey Bosa attempts to trim 
the 4.86 40 he clocked at the NFL 
combine. For some reason, Bosa 
ditches his scarlet Ohio State 
compression shirt between runs. It 
might have worked: He drops his 
time to 4.77 seconds. 


KNOW THE DRILL 
For three hours, Ohio State 
prospects push themselves through 
an intense series of tests like the 
vertical jump, broad jump, 40-yard 
dash and bench press. Cornerback 
Eli Apple pivots through an agility 
drill and nails down his spot as a 
first-round pick. 


SIZED UP 
Often scouts come to a pro day 
with an eye on one or two star 
players, but they won’t overlook a 
chance to find a hidden gem. Kato 
Mitchell spent his whole career as 
a walk-on wide receiver, but today 
he is under the same scrutiny as 
the rest of the Buckeyes. 


4 TAKE STOCK 

Being the draft’s top running back 
amounts to nothing without 
putting in the work, Ezekiel Elliott 
says. “In this process, you've got 
a lot of appearances to make, a 
lot of deals to deal with, but it’s 
definitely always football first. 
You can’t lose sight of that.” 


5 CONCENTRATE 

It’s not easy taking a test in front of a 
live crowd. A former Big Ten offensive 
player of the year as a quarterback, 
Braxton Miller hopes the transition he 
made to wide receiver last year carries 
over to the NFL. Needing to cut the 

4.5 40 he ran at the combine, Miller 
torches the drill in 4.41 seconds. 
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to register the 
e concedes, it is a 
ittle strange to be here, back on the 30-yard line of UCLA’ practice 
field, where his college career ended on a cool afternoon last fall. But 
at least for now, walking across the field before his pro day in March, 
he won't let himself revisit the past, won't relive the moment that led 
him to take an unprecedented risk. 

Jack is back on UCLA’ field for the first time in six months, since 
he withdrew from school and left his team, betting that he could best 
prepare for the NFL on his own—staking his career on a decision for 
which he could find no precedent. On April 28, he’ll find out wheth- 
er that gamble paid off. 


IT WAS TUESDAY, Sept. 22. The Bruins were 3-0, ranked ninth in the 
country, and Jack was starting his junior year as the team’s unques- 
tioned star. His skill set was varied and striking—a linebacker/run- 
ning back/safety. His surname made his nickname inevitable: Here 
was Myles Jack, the Jack of All Trades. 

The team was preparing for a trip to play Arizona. Jack lined up 
off the line of scrimmage for seven-on-sevens, and when the ball was 
snapped, he dropped into coverage. Quick slant. Just a moment after 
he began to backpedal, Jack exploded forward. He met the receiver, 
ball and men hitting the same spot at the same time. Limbs tangled. 
Together they tumbled to the ground. 

He felt a pop and thought, “That’s weird.” He stood, ready for the 
next play, then collapsed. Heads turned as he started to scream. 


MEL KIPER’S 
PREDICTION 


MYLES JACK 


OLB / UCLA 


GOOD FIT 


JAGUARS 


Panicked, he went to the training room, sat 
ona table and tried to straighten his right leg. 
The pain shattered him—sure enough, his 
meniscus was torn. He called his mom, and 
in his voice she heard something small and 
frail. He went into surgery that night, and 
soon his doctor gave a prognosis. No running 
for four months; no football for six. The big- 
gest season of his life was over less than a 
month after it began. 


AFTER HIS SURGERY, Jack surrounded him- 
self with darkness. He lay in his bedroom, 
door shut, eyes closed, and willed the time 
to pass. That weekend he watched UCLA 
play Arizona, but the sight of his teammates, 
together and healthy, was crushing. School 
felt like a nuisance, so his work started pil- 
ing up. But the lethargy devastated him. He 
picked up the phone and called his mom 
and asked a crazy question. What if he 
dropped out? What if he left UCLA and 
found a private trainer to help him prepare 
for the draft? He could rehab full time. No 
class, no campus life, nothing but the daily 
work of repairing his knee. 

His mom, La Sonjia, was skeptical, but 
Myles implored her: Do some research. She 
began making calls. She talked to UCLA’s 
compliance office and its registrar, to NFL 
agents and to the NFL Players Association. 
The feedback made one thing clear: This 
was arisk. The moment Jack hired an agent, 
he'd forfeit his college eligibility. If rehab 
went poorly, his draft stock could plummet 
and he'd be left with nowhere to return. 

Yet the upside was clear. An agent could 
connect Jack to some of the best trainers in 
the country. Those trainers could offer un- 
divided attention, giving Jack more tar- 
geted care than he could receive at UCLA. 
Jack talked to a few of his closest friends on 
the team. His roommate, linebacker Deon 
Hollins, asked him: “What other opportu- 
nity are you going to have to make that 
much money that fast?” 

Hollins says Jack was born to play foot- 
ball, and ifhe were injured again, it could be 
debilitating. “He gave his heart to this team. 
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So if he wanted to go, I told him to go.” 

The following Sunday, Jack walked to 
coach Jim Mora’s office and announced his 
decision to the man who'd helped him be- 
come a star. His college career was over. 
Jack was gone. 

Mora listened, surprised. “I’ve been 
through this process with a lot of teams,” 
Jack remembers him saying, reflecting on his 
time in the NFL. He knew that scouts viewed 
underclassmen as risky, let alone an injured 
player with less than two and a half seasons 
of college football. Jack could go, Mora told 
him, and hed support him. But alot could go 
wrong. And if it did, Jack would be left with 
no one to rely on but himself. 

He filed his papers the next day. 

When Mora spoke to reporters that week, 
he reiterated that he supported Jack but 
spent more time on the ways he could fail. 
“I think it’s risky to do this,” he said. “Having 
been on that side [as an NFL coach], there’s 
going to bea lot of speculation as to what he 
is and where he fits. And as I told Myles on 
Sunday, NFL teams are very, very conserva- 
tive, and ifthere’s any question whatsoever, 
they'll pass on you in a heartbeat.” 

Jack now says that Mora’s comments 
echoed what he'd told Jack in private, but the 
week he left school, he was taken aback, tell- 
ing NFL.com, “It definitely surprised me, 
but I don’t know—maybe that’s what he felt.” 
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THE FIRST TIME an NFL coach called him a 
punk, Jack admits he was a little surprised. 
It was February. He was in Indianapolis, sit- 
ting in a meeting room at the NFL draft 
combine. “Whoa,” he thought, registering 
the comment for a moment. “Why am I get- 
ting called a punk right now?” Turns out the 
second he withdrew from school, Jack be- 
came affixed to a certain narrative. Things 
got tough. Jack quit. The end. 

So now, when Jack interviews with team 
officials, they arrive well-armed to per- 
form jock psychology. The “punk” label has 
been dropped multiple times. They ask 
whether he’s a bad teammate. They won- 
der whether he'll start locker room fights, 
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even speculating that he really left school 
because he was afraid that someone might 
steal his girlfriend. 

At pro day in Westwood, though, the NFL 
reps have little interest in seeing how Jack’s 
mind ticks. They just want to watch how his 
body moves, eager to see what has emerged 
after six months of hiding. He measures his 
vertical leap at 40 inches and his broad 
jump at 10 feet, 4 inches—both of which 
would have placed him among the top line- 
backers at the combine. On the field, he 
cycles through drills with ex-teammates; 
they cheer one another on as if this were just 
another Bruins practice, as if Jack were still 
on the team. 

When he moves, Jack devours space, his 
body rolling like a sentient avalanche. Hips 
high and chest higher, feet pointed in the 
right direction. And yet, here and there, he 
buckles. The knee catches itself, as if pulled 
down by some invisible weight. “I don’t 
think Myles is 100 percent yet,” Mora says 
minutes later. “I’ve watched him for a lot of 
years. I know what he’s capable of, and he’s 
capable of greatness.” 

Later that afternoon, Jack is quiet, disap- 
pointed. “I wanted to do better,” he says. 
With every plant, he felt a reminder that 
muscles and tendons still aren’t working as 
they should. But no one else—his mom, his 
agent, a family friend—is particularly con- 
cerned. Give it time. The knee will be fine. 

The first post-workout stop is Roscoe's 
House of Chicken and Waffles, and Jack 


KIPER’S DRAFT RANGE 2ND ROUND 
6-FOOT-2 | 223 POUNDS 
115 TACKLES | 9 TACKLES FOR LOSS 


THE REWARD Before a serious knee 
injury, Smith was on his way to the top 
of draft boards. “He would’ve been 

a top-three prospect,” one scout says. 
He gets to the ball in a hurry, has 

good coverage skills, projects as 

a weakside linebacker in a 4-3 and 

has potential as a pass rusher. Smith 
is a modern-day linebacker who 

can stay on the field no matter what 
the situation. What could possibly 

go wrong?... 

THE RISK Oh yeah. The injury. Smith 
shredded his left knee against Ohio 
State in the Fiesta Bowl—to the tune of 
a torn ACL and LCL and possible nerve 
damage—and might well be on the 
shelf for his entire NFL rookie season. 
“How long is it until he’s ready to play?” 
one scout asks. “And when he is ready, 
is he the same player that he was 
before?” Also, despite elite talent, 
Smith produced only 4% sacks in three 
seasons. You feeling lucky, GM? —M.B. 


smiles and orders his usual—four legs, two 
waffles, heavy on the hot sauce. “It’s been 
way too long.” He was a regular here once. 
Now each bite feels like an extravagance, a 
decadence he gave up when he left UCLA. 

His new routine began last November, 
after he moved to Phoenix to work with 
Brett Fischer, a trainer his agent had found. 
Fischer is the physical therapist of the Ari- 
zona Cardinals and trains NFL and MLB 
players privately from his own gym. With 
Jack, he wanted to completely transform his 
body. Change started with a new diet: salm- 
on, chicken, vegetables and fruit—and little 
more. No more sugar. No wasted carbs. 

After a few days, Jack showed up for his 
morning workout, weak and pale. The night 
before, he had sweat through his clothes. 
He'd begun to shake. He had taken a show- 
er and then soaked his clothes again. The 
cycles continued, eight showers in all, until 
finally, too tired to keep shaking, Jack drift- 
ed off to sleep. “You're detoxing,” Fischer 
said. While at UCLA, Jack had consumed so 
much sugar that now his body reacted like 
an addict to its loss. He flailed his way 
through the workout. Only later that day did 
the sweats and shakes fully subside. 
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“When Myles came here,’ Fischer says, 
“he didn’t really have the physique that I 
thought a player like that should/Mayehad. 
Muscles seemed dormant. Fat/appeared 
where it shouldn’t have. Jack had thrived at 
UCLA on will and natural athleti¢ismy Now 
he trained five or more hours a day Six days 
a week, even on Thanksgiving and New 
Year’s Day. Outside that gym, hejmiagimed, 
the world was a void. 

He fell in love with that solitud@jthemet= 
ronomic rhythm of every day. Hisifamaily had 
moved often— Phoenix and San} Braneiseo 
and Atlanta and Seattle and back@@ Atlantean 
Always new schools and new coaehes and 
new friends. Only here, in this massive gym 
in the desert, did he find the con§igteney of 
routine he craved. Friends were absent. 
Classes didn’t exist. There was/Only each 
weight, each step, each movement: 

For the first time in his life, Ja@k was um= 
tethered from a team. Here an@there, ie 
chatted with a few NFL vets who Gamiein for 
workouts, including Cardinals AISProsate= 
ty Tyrann Mathieu. “This is lonely Says 
Mathieu, who was forced to prepagemor the 
draft on his own in 2012 after he Was dis= 
missed by LSU. “It’s so lonely. You're Used to 
being with your brothers. You're used 
having your whole days mapped out. Now 
you have to do it all on your own.” 

Back at Roscoe’s, Jack rises and walks to 
the exit. When he takes it all into account, 
he says, the progress is clear. His 40-inch 
vertical would have been impossible if he 
were carrying extra fat. At the combine, he 
benched 225 pounds 19 times—12 more 


\ 


than he managed in college. Heis still work- 
ing his way back to full fitness, and soon he'll 
announce that he won't run the 40-yard 
dash before the draft. Still, he’s expected to 
¢o high in the first round (“I wouldn't be 
Scared by the knee,” says longtime NFL 
Scout Dan Shonka, who now runs an inde- 
pendent scouting service). 

As he steps outside the restaurant, his 
mom puts her hand on his shoulder and re- 
mamas fim of where he nowstands. “Let me 
tell you what one of these coaches said to me 
today, she says. “He told me that they want 
you, but the only way they've going to get 
you isi you get in trouble.” 

WNowshe laughs, big and joyous, with her 
Whole body. Jack takes a seat on a bench. He 
gris and shakes his head. 


ONAMARCH afternoon, sitting in a hotel room 
high above Scottsdale, Jack says of his deci- 
Sion, [didn’t see it as arisk. You have to bet 
On yourself. If you won't bet on yourself, no- 
body else will. I feel like everybody's made 
that decision in their life where they bet on 
themselves, and that was mine. 

“There’s going to be one team out of 32 
that likes me. I can just feel that. You only 
Serso long to play football. I have a once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity. So I went for it.” 

By taking command of his recovery, Jack 
continued to shift the paradigm of who con- 
trols an athlete's body. As a recruit, Jack told 
reporters he understood that college football 
was a business. As a freshman, he took out an 
insurance policy. He chose linebacker over 
running back because he loves the position— 


plus, he knows that the NFL tends to treat 
runners as disposable toys. At every step, he 
has held autonomy over his career. 

The next night he’s down by the pool bar 
of Scottsdale’s W hotel, sitting on a couch in 
a greenroom surrounded by men and wom- 
en in various states of undress. The occa- 
sion: a “Suits and Sneakers” fashion show, 
featuring a gaggle of local models and a 
handful of athletes with Arizona ties. 

The clock ticks past 11, and Jack retreats 
to the dressing room, where he dons a blue 
suit and red bow tie. This is the life he 
chose. When he arrived at UCLA, he picked 
the number 30 for a reason. “Three and 
out,” he says. “That was my mantra.” He 
thought he needed three seasons of foot- 
ball. Turns out he needed only two and a 
quarter. Most mock drafts agree that he 
won't fall lower than No. 5 to Jacksonville. 
Says Mathieu: “Give him three years and he’s 
going to be one of the top five linebackers in 
this league. You hardly ever see someone 
that big and that explosive. If he’s not even 
100 percent now, I’m terrified to see what 
he looks like then.” 

In Scottsdale, the music thumps. The 
crowd squeals. When Jack’s name is called, 
he slowly walks the length of the catwalk. 
Whatever risk he assumed has long ago van- 
ished, replaced by the staggering nearness 
of a once-distant dream. Jack approaches 
the end of the catwalk, and he pauses. He 
smiles. He gives a thumbs-up. Cameras 
flash, and the pool glimmers. He lingers, 
just for a moment, and then he turns around 
and walks away. G 
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THE NKEMDIGHE PROPHECY 


Between Robert Nkemdiche’s off-field issues and 
unique outlook on life, teams worry about his 


NFL future. Should they? 
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A PET PANTHER. 
Se 


That’s how he plans to treat himself when he 
signs his rookie contract. He wants to take 
care of his family, and he wants to buy a pan- 
ther. Right now, on this March afternoon, 
he’s at Handy Andy, a roadside barbecue 
joint in Oxford, Mississippi. They know him 
here. A few months ago—before he fell out 
of a fourth-story hotel room window, was 
hospitalized, was charged with possession 
of pot and was suspended for the Sugar 
Bowl, ending an All-America career as a de- 
fensive tackle at Ole Miss—he would walk 
in and simply wave to the cashier to begin 
his order: two double bacon burgers with 
pepper jack cheese and a Mountain Dew. 
But this is his first time back in a while, so he 
orders at the register, then makes his way to 
atable in the back, away from most patrons. 

Soon Nkemdiche is quadruple-tasking. 
He's chugging. “Something about Mountain 
Dew, man.” He’s eavesdropping on a conver- 
sation between two 80-something men. “I 
like old people. There's no pretentiousness.” 
He’s discussing his admiration for Pink 
Floyd. “Division Bell. It speaks to me.” And 
he’s watching Instagram videos of domesti- 
cated panthers. He likes the black ones, likes 
how their eyes glow. He stares at shots of 


ROBERT NKEMDIGHE WARTS 


people playing with panthers, wrestling 
with them as if they were dogs, nudging 
faces, fearless when they open their mouths. 
“It’s sick.” 

It’s insane. 

“No, it’s not. They've like cats.” 

Can't he see the headline? Visitor Mauled 
by NFL Star Robert Nkemdiche’s Pet Panther. 

“If someone comes over and is scared, I'll 
put the panther away.” 

It’s not that Nkemdiche would be a pio- 
neer in housing a panther. It’s that the pan- 
ther is yet another thing. Robert Nkemdiche 
is 21 years old, jacked, polite and hardwork- 
ing. But he’s acreative spirit entering a world 
where creative spirits are looked upon with 
suspicion and disdain. He was once consid- 
ered a top-five pick. Now nobody knows. For 
his part, Nkemdiche can’t fathom how a 
panther might be an issue, just as he can’t 
understand why falling out ofa hotel room— 
“one mistake’—coupled with concern over 
the influence of his older brother Denzel 
might end up costing him millions. Nkem- 
diche is more than an immensely talented 
guy with a mild self-destructive streak. He’s 
atest case of what happens when a weird guy 
meets a weird process. 


Herm Edwards on 
Robert Nkemdiche: 

If you're an NFL guy, you like the 
upside. | watched practice for 
the Under Armour All-America 

Game, and he was the best 
player on the field. He plays 
with leverage. He has strong 
hands. He’s a quick-twitch guy. 
He’s sculpted. You draw them 
up like him. You put the body 
type, the height, the weight and 
the 40. That's A-plus-plus. 

He'll get some matchups where 
he’s going to be alittle better 
athletically, but fundamentals 

are always key in our league. 
He’s going to have to learn, 
especially on the pass rush. But 
all of that can be taught. 
| always stress to young guys 
that in football, like in life, it’s 
the people who are in your 
huddle. In that huddle, you get 
to be the quarterback. He’s got 
to be a leader. He has made 
some judgment errors thus far. 
He can overcome it, but he 
can’t be a repeat offender. He 
can’t keep going down that 
road. He can’t be that guy. 
—AS TOLD TO ANTHONY OLIVIERI 
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FACING THE MEDIA 


“LET THE MEDIA WRITE THE LEGEND, YOU BE THESERUTH. 
DRAFT NIGHT IS YOUR NIGHT.” 


GAME ON. 


At 294 pounds, Nkemdiche posted a 4.87 40-yard dash and a 35-inch vertical at the NFL combine. Since 
2006, only four other defensive linemen over 290 pounds have run a sub-5.00 40 with a 35-inch vertical. 


THE DAY BEFORE Nkemdiche’s lunch at 
Handy Andy, scouts from all 32 teams spent 
the morning with him at Ole Miss’ pro day. 
He arrived at 6:30 a.m., four hours early, 
and immediately irritated scouts by refus- 
ing to run the shuttle drill. For an inherent 
people pleaser, Nkemdiche has a strange 
habit of annoying those charged with eval- 
uating him. A month earlier at the NFL 
combine, he earned universally awful re- 
views. He seemed evasive in team inter- 
views—and skipped the shuttle drill there 
too. In games, of course, 6-foot-3, 
294-pound Nkemdiche is often so athletic 
that he’s “an interior Julius Peppers,” as one 
GM says. Nkemdiche didn’t think running 
between cones—one of those “February 
drills,” as Bill Belichick dismissed it last 
year—had anything to do with a violent and 
simple question: Can he annihilate an NFL 
opponent’s spirit and soul? 

Let’s face it: The draft evaluation process 
is out of control. In free agency, the Texans 
gave quarterback Brock Osweiler $37 mil- 
lion guaranteed—and head coach Bill 
O’Brien never met him. But in the draft, 
teams look at years of video, piles of dirt and 
hours logged at the combine, at pro days, at 
private workouts, in exclusive interviews, 
and at complete medical and psychological 
records. Teams rationalize the hoarding of 
information and trampling of privacy as an 
attempt to mitigate risk. But no team, not 
even the Browns, is teetering on insolvency 
because of bad drafts. Even the architects 
of depleted rosters—Trent Baalke, Thomas 
Dimitroff, Jerry Reese—who helped con- 
tribute to the dismissal of head coaches still 
have jobs. The entire evaluation process has 
dissolved into theater, and the biggest 


risk is assumed by the prospects. Only 
the prospects. 

Still, Nkemdiche failed to understand— 
or said to hell with—the idea that scouts are 
not accustomed to being told no. So after 
he politely declined to run the shuttle drill, 
a few scouts and coaches exacted revenge. 
During another drill, in which Nkemdiche 
slalomed between bags and punched dum- 
mies, two coaches made him go longer than 
other players, working him in back to back 
rather than in a rotation. “They tried to 
break me.” 

He refused to be broken. He beat the hell 
out of those bags, and at least two team rep- 
resentatives left impressed, not because 
Nkemdiche had jumped through hoops but 
because his intensity reminded them of 
what they saw on the only thing that should 
matter but one that always seems under- 
valued during the draft process: game film. 


AFEWHOURS after watching videos of pan- 
thers, Nkemdiche goes bowling. As with 
most of his forays in life, his methodology 
is unorthodox. In size 14 shoes, he hunch- 
es over and almost crawls to the stripe, like 
a cat tiptoeing to prey. He throws like a 
softball pitcher, the ball spinning and 
floating before landing halfway down the 
lane with a hammering thud so loud it 
summons an increased respect for wood. 
In terms of pins, he’s hit or miss. 

Today, mostly miss. 

Nkemdiche plops down on the bench 
and flaps his arms in the air. A nearby new- 
born starts crying. Ravon Coleman, one of 
Nkemdiche’s three friends bowling today, 
ribs him. “You made that baby cry,’ she says. 

With short dreads filtered through a 


black headband, Nkemdiche looks like a 
sax player in a jazz band. Which he is, sort 
of. In college, he decided to pick up the sax 
for the first time since middle school. Last 
November, Morgan Freeman and Nkem- 
diche ended up at a mutual friend’s house 
for Thanksgiving, and after learning that 
Nkemdiche played the instrument, Free- 
man invited him to jam at his club, Ground 
Zero, in Clarksdale. Nkemdiche appeared 
onstage with a friend’s band days after he’d 
fallen out of the hotel. He gazed into the 
crowd for the actor, seeking approval. Free- 
man was hunched in his chair, arms folded, 
chin dropped to his chest. “Fast asleep.” 

A huge, muted TV tuned to a draft pre- 
view show hangs over the bowling lane. 
Soon the debate turns to how far Nkem- 
diche might fall because of “character con- 
cerns,” that catchall phrase so popular this 
time of year. Nkemdiche doesn’t notice— 
he’s taking a picture of a couple on their an- 
niversary—but he seems aware. The draft 
feels like the culmination of a character 
evaluation that began when he was the 
country’s No. 1 player at Grayson High in 
Loganville, Georgia, outside of Atlanta. 
Back then, his self-worth seemed tied to his 
willingness to accommodate. Attending 
birthday parties for kids, granting inter- 
views and autographs, posing for pictures, 
lingering for a second picture when the flash 
didn’t go off—he never said no. He gave out 
his cell number, refusing intermediaries. He 
called himself a “walking example” and 
spoke often about Christ. In 2012, he told a 
reporter, “I’m not going to enjoy college like 
everybody else. I’m going for one reason: to 
play football.” 

Turns out he enjoyed college. Turns out 
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he discovered life beyond football. In high 
school, his best friends were teammates. In 
college, he ran with a different crew. One of 
his good friends is a nurse; another wants to 
help abused children after graduating. 
Nkemdiche read The Celestine Prophecy, a 
novel about Eastern traditions. It felt like an 
awakening. He began referring to himself 
as spiritual rather than religious. He thinks 
often now about interconnectivity, about 
“centering myself” to put his “soul at ease.” 
He’s writing a science fiction book about a 
meeting of the “thoughts of the human 
mind and the conscious.” He wants to start 
a fashion line. He uses the word majestic to 
describe everything. “I evolved.” 

Nkemdiche was part of an entire enlight- 
enment subculture on the Rebels, helping 
teammates see “the whole vision.” Of course, 
GMs never ask him about that stuff. Guys 
with outside interests tend to scare the hell 
out of them. One team’s scouting report 
reads, “He thinks he’s a philosopher.” 

Instead, teams ask him the same two 
questions, over and over. 


EVALUATORS SIMPLY SAY, “OK, let’s hear it.” 

Of course, teams know the gist of what 
happened on Dec. 13. Cops were dispatched 
to the Grand Hyatt Hotel in the Buckhead 
neighborhood of Atlanta. Nkemdiche was 
on the ground in front of the hotel, injured 
but conscious. Upstairs in room 422, there 
were 12 joints on a table, alongside $51 and 
Nkemdiche’s passport and Ole Miss student 
ID. A double-paned window was broken. A 
cop asked Thomas Matthews, a friend, 
whether Nkemdiche had smoked pot or 
done any other drugs. “No, man,” Matthews 
said, according to the police report. “He play 
ball, he don’t smoke or nothing.” 

A cop visited Nkemdiche in Grady Hos- 
pital. Nkemdiche told the cop he didn’t re- 
member exactly how he fell 15 feet out of 
the window, and he would later tell teams 
he was “drunk,” “belligerent” and “blacked 
out.” The cop asked Nkemdiche whether he 
smoked pot. He said no, that he is drug- 
tested regularly. Nkemdiche’s eyes were 
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KIPER’S DRAFT RANGE (TUNSIL) TOP 3 
6-FOOT-5 | 310 POUNDS 


34%4-INCH ARMS | 10-INCH HANDS 
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KIPER’S DRAFT RANGE (TREADWELL) TOP 20 


6-FOOT-2 | 221 POUNDS | 33-INCH VERTICAL 


9'9" BROAD JUMP | 82 RECEPTIONS 
1,153 YARDS, 11 TOUCHDOWNS IN 2015 


THE REWARD Five minutes: That’s 
all the time it took watching tape for 
one scout to recognize Tunsil as 

the top offensive tackle prospect: 
“He’s got as many natural tools as 
any tackle in the draft the last 

few years.” Given his frame and 
athleticism, Tunsil can neutralize 
pass rushers or drive to the second 
level on running plays. 

THE RISK Tunsil and his stepfather— 
who reportedly alleged that Tunsil 
received improper benefits—accused 
each other of domestic assault after a 
June incident at the home of Tunsil’s 
mother. (The two later agreed to drop 
charges.] But although an NCAA 
investigation led to a seven-game 
suspension, teams don't view the 
incident as a detriment to his stock. 
On the field, though, they do see 

an imperfect prospect: He lacks 
lower-body strength, isn’t a mauler at 
the point of contact and is still raw. 
There will be a learning curve. 


THE REWARD Treadwell is a big target 
and is physical in his routes, making 
him a tailor-made NFL prospect. 
Says one scout: “He’s not gaing to 

be a home run hitter, but | do think 
he’s going to be a good player at 

the next level.” Treadwell wins with 
premier footwork, soft hands and 
top-tier body control. With a wide 
catch radius, he’s a difference maker 
in the end zone. 

THE RISK In 2014, Treadwell suffered 
a gruesome leg injury (seriously, 
don’t YouTube it}, snapping his fibula 
and dislocating his ankle, and 

some scouts questioned whether 

he looked as explosive in 2015. 

He was never a true burner but 
raised red flags when he opted not 
to run the 40 at the combine. “I'd 

be surprised if he breaks 4.5,” a 
scout told me. After playing ina 
simplified offense at Ole Miss, 
Treadwell will need time to develop 
in the pros. —M.B. 
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neither glassy nor red, the cop noted in his 
report. His speech seemed normal. The cop 
concluded he was telling the truth, and he 
told Nkemdiche he was being charged with 
possession of marijuana because it was his 
room. “Watch the company you keep,” the 
cop said before leaving. That night, Nkem- 
diche texted apologies to friends and fam- 
ily. “He still hasn’t forgiven himself,’ says 
his oldest brother, Bryan. 

Many teams don’t believe he was only 
drunk. Some cite a Fox Sports report that 
Nkemdiche was tripping on synthetic weed, 
which he adamantly denies. In a league in 
which Patriots linebacker Chandler Jones 
started a playoff game days after approach- 
ing a police station half naked and report- 
edly high on synthetic weed, it’s clear 
“teams’ attitudes are changing” toward real 
and fake pot, as one scout says. That’s why 
in one team’s page-long scouting report on 
Nkemdiche, the fall occupies only 17 words. 
But the incident gave teams cover to ask 
whatever they want. Which leads to the sec- 
ond question Nkemdiche is asked in every 
interview: “Will your brother be around?” 


ANOTHER SPINNING FLOATER down the lane, 
another gutter ball. 

One of Nkemdiche’s friends, Shaq Tables— 
everyone calls him Poncho—laughs. Nkem- 
diche jokingly touches his shoulder and ro- 
tates his arm, as ifhe’s hurt. 

“You're not a quarterback!” Poncho says. 

Nkemdiche’s friends like giving him a 
hard time. They ewist to give him a hard 


time. Most of the friends of star athletes are 
glorified gofers, hangers-on, enablers. Nke- 
mdiche could use some gofers. His friends 
rib him about all the things the scouts do— 
his hokey enlightenment, the tiniest of his 
athletic screw-ups—but it’s from a place of 
love rather than fear. 

For all his issues, most NFL coaches like 
Nkemdiche. He's a good kid and an amazing 
talent, they say. They just want to feel con- 
fident trusting him. So in the process of 
managing who he is and who he’s expected 
to be—and trying not to light millions of 
dollars on fire—Nkemdiche is volleying be- 
tween subtle rebelliousness and calculated 
timidity. Asked for a funny story from the 
draft process, he chews on it for 35 seconds, 
trying to be as safe as possible, and his story 
isn’t funny at all: “I’m trying to find the cor- 
rect words. ... OK, OK, OK, OK, OK: Seeing 
how people who have never, ever came in 
contact with a person can have sucha strong 
judgment of somebody.” 

Nkemdiche wishes scouts would ask 
him actual football questions. When one 
team did ask, he rose to the whiteboard 
and drew defensive assignments for every 
position, even the secondary. “Very smart, 
football-wise,” says a scout who witnessed 
it. Nkemdiche wishes scouts would ask 
about his impact. Ole Miss coach Hugh 
Freeze has made it clear that he turned 
around the program. Nkemdiche wishes 
scouts would ask him about the Alabama 
game from September. He played 101 
snaps and was so unstoppable that he not 


v 


Robert followed 
older brother Denzel 
to Ole Miss. Now 
NFL teams are 
requesting they 
keep at a distance. 


only won national defensive player of the 
week but also recorded half a sack on a 
play in which defensive coordinator Dave 
Wommack says he wasn’t even supposed 
to rush the passer. Nkemdiche recognized 
the play from film study and put a spin 
move on his opponent, a juke perfected by 
hundreds of hours with defensive line 
coach Chris Kiffin. “You don’t see many 
players like that in your career,’ says Wom- 
mack, now in his 36th year of coaching. 

Yet as of pro day, only two teams had 
called Ole Miss coaches about him. Nkem- 
diche hasn’t been in Oxford much since he 
was suspended from the team and turned 
pro, missing Ole Miss’ biggest bowl game 
since Archie Manning was ajunior. Rumors 
swirled that the coaches were privately dis- 
tancing themselves from him. Nobody 
knew whether falling from a hotel would 
undo his legacy and thus be his legacy. But 
at pro day, Nkemdiche laughed with old 
teammates and posed for pictures with 
Cooper Manning. Scouts held stopwatches 
and recorded results from drills, but the 
answers they were looking for were right 
before their eyes. At dinner at City Grocery 
that night, Nkemdiche signed autographs. 
He left the table in the middle of a conver- 
sation because he saw an older couple he 
knew walking by on The Square and chased 
them down to give them a hug. For a day, at 
least, Nkemdiche seemed at home. It felt 
normal. He knew he was loved for a place 
and time, welcome in town, a reminder of 
how fast a seemingly insurmountable issue 
can evaporate. 


IT’S EASY TO nod along. It’s easy to play arm- 
chair GM and defend the right of an NFL 
team to do whatever it wants under the 
guise of due diligence, even asking ques- 
tions—So do you like men? Is your mother 
a prostitute?—that are clearly out of bounds. 
And so the football world managed a collec- 
tive shrug when word surfaced that teams 
were essentially asking Nkemdiche to dis- 
avow his brother as a term of employment. 
Forget that it wouldn't stand in a normal 
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ROBERT NKEMDICHE 


workplace. Forget that nobody asked it of 
Bill Clinton when he ran for president. 

Nkemdiche would not be facing the ques- 
tion if not for Denzel, who teams think is a 
bad influence on Robert. He also never 
would have played football ifnot for Denzel. 
He was asax-playing eighth-grader in 2008 
when he watched Denzel, two years older, 
“killing it” in practice one day and decided 
that football looked fun. A year later, when 
the recession hit, their mother, Beverly, left 
her job as a real estate agent and moved to 
her native Nigeria, where she became a 
politician. Their father, Sunday, worked 
such long hours in medical research that 
Robert ended up living with two different 
coaches and one of his teammates. “He 
needed a stable home life,” says Lenny Greg- 
ory, one of those coaches. “He needed to be 
fed regularly.” 

Robert would stay with his dad on week- 
ends. But it hurt, not having his mom. He 
felt he grew up without “unconditional 
love.” So he went where it would exist: He 
followed Denzel to Ole Miss, where both 
were recruited to play football. Robert says 
Denzel helped raise him and had a “really 
good influence on me.” Not everyone 
agrees, of course. In 2014, an Ole Miss stu- 
dent named Matthew Baird claimed that 
Denzel knocked him out at a party and 
that Robert, who was in high school at the 
time and visiting for Denzel’s birthday, 
kicked him. Baird sued both brothers for 
$2 million. Nobody—not even Baird—tes- 
tified that Robert assaulted him. The Nke- 
mdiches countersued, claiming that their 
reputations had been harmed by “untrue 
and false” statements. They are seeking 
unspecified damages. Both lawsuits re- 
main unresolved, and most teams care 
about the incident only to the extent that 


it reinforces a perception that Denzel 
brings trouble anywhere he goes, a harbin- 
ger of future headaches. 

At Ole Miss, Denzel became a flawed 
second-team All-SEC linebacker, mixing 
dazzling play with constant off-field issues. 
He was hospitalized twice this past season 
for undisclosed reasons. Robert became a 
superstar, a raw but unstoppable force. Still, 
there was always a sense that Robert fell 
short ofa transcendent talent, like Jadeveon 
Clowney, because of off-field distractions. It 
all set up an odd dynamic that scouts are 
trying to unpack: Nkemdiche fashions him- 
self an independent thinker, but teams con- 
sider him to be easily influenced, using one 
of those coded labels—such as “uncoach- 
able’—to explain why they might not draft 
him in the first round. 

GMs have asked Nkemdiche whether he 
plans to help his family when he becomes 
rich. It feels loaded, but he says yes, of 
course, he is going to help his family, and in 
full disclosure, he tells them he considers his 
family to be a broad group of people—“a 
tribe,” “more than blood,” of those who are 
on the “same thinking level and under- 
standing level as me.” GMs have made it 
clear that Denzel isn’t welcome. Robert in- 
sists that Denzel won't be following him to 
his NFL city. What college provided he no 
longer needs. Ask Robert how he feels about 
it all—Denzel, who couldn't be reached for 
this story, is living in LA—and it’s clear he’s 
holding back. “It’s not fair, man. I’m trying 
to see the long picture. Anywhere I go, I was 
going to go by myself. Get used to things by 
myself... living life, being positive.” 

At dinner one night, Nkemdiche is asked 
for the best advice he has received for the 
draft process. 

“Don’t look for trouble.” 
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HIS HOUR OF bowling is up. Pizza crusts are 
piled on the table. Empty bottles of water 
are scattered around. Nkemdiche is in no 
rush to leave. It’s the last time he'll be in 
Oxford for a while. He didn’t do much ex- 
cept hang out with friends, play soccer and 
eat at two old haunts. Scouting reports say 
he likes going to clubs, but he stayed in a 
hotel outside of town. It was a business trip. 
The next day he'll leave for the first of 14 
interviews with teams. The end of the eval- 
uation process is near. 

Poncho has won three straight bowling 
games. Nkemdiche glances at the big-screen 
TV above the lane, still tuned to the draft 
show. Truth is, he cares. On the ticker is a list 
of the top players. The names pass: Laremy 
Tunsil... Carson Wentz... DeForest Buckner 
... Joey Bosa... Jared Goff... Myles Jack... 

Time seems to slow. Poncho’s gloating 
fades into the background. Nkemdiche’s 
name never appears. Six months ago, it 
would have. He is surrounded by his friends, 
in atown he loves, at a bowling alley where 
they know his name. But for a few seconds, 
he seems alone. He’s quiet as he returns his 
shoes. He has a few bucks left on a game 
card, and he stops for pop-a-shot. He grabs 
Poncho’s basketballs and shoots them at his 
own hoop. Poncho wins anyway. 

In the parking lot, Poncho is still jawing. 
Nkemdiche is not a trash-talker, but he fi- 
nally fires back. “I didn’t want to bully you 
in bowling. Character issues, you know?” 

Everyone laughs. As they scatter to their 
separate cars, Nkemdiche stops. He stands 
in the middle of the parking lot, unbothered 
as cars pass. He looks to the sky, purplish- 
black and dotted white. 

“Man, what a majestic night.” _G 


Additional reporting by Shaun Assael 
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Turn Up the Volume Gather all the scouting reports 
and data you want—research shows the NFL draft is still 
a guessing game. The solution? Guess more often. 


f all the gambles NFL teams will take on players during this year’s 
draft, perhaps the riskiest move will be betting on their own flawed 
judgment. Organizations invest millions of dollars in scouting and 
player analysis, applying everything from extensive physical testing to pseudo-scientific 
written examinations in an attempt to weed out true talents from the chaff. You can under- 
stand why: Given that rookie salaries are capped by the CBA, the potential return on invest- 
ment is enormous. The difference between what Russell Wilson made during his first three 
seasons in the NFL and what it would have cost to acquire a similarly talented quarterback 
in free agency runs over $50 million. 

There's one big problem: All the empirical evidence we can find suggests that nobody in 
the league is actually any good at picking players. The best plan? In the scratch-off lottery 
that is the draft, the smartest strategy is simply to have more tickets. 

Several studies, notably recent analyses by Chase Stuart of FootballPerspective.com and 
Neil Paine of FiveThirtyEight, suggest that no NFL team exhibits any sort of year-to-year 
consistency in acing the draft. By all accounts, despite all the energy and money teams 
pour into picking players, the draft is mostly a crapshoot. 

You don’t need some expansive study either. Anecdotally, this is more accurate than 
we care to admit. Sure, that 2012 draft saw the Seahawks come away with Wilson and 
Bobby Wagner, but their subsequent two drafts yielded just one regular starter, struggling 
offensive lineman Justin Britt. The 1974 Steelers draft, which delivered four Hall of Famers, 
is regarded as the best single class in league history, but Pittsburgh’s 1975 draft failed to 
produce a single Steelers starter. The same personnel executives who fawn over Wilson and 
Tom Brady for having the “it” factor were the ones who also said Mark Sanchez and Brady 
Quinn had “it” while passing on Wilson and Brady multiple times. 

Even if you want to make the argument that those teams were overstuffed with talent 
and couldn’t support more picks, consider how the truly great personnel executives have 
made mistakes. Baltimore GM Ozzie Newsome sent first- and second-round picks to the 
Patriots to trade up for Kyle Boller. Bill Belichick has traded up to grab the likes of Bethel 
Johnson and Ron Brace. Teams run by people who have forgotten more about football than 
you or I will ever know traded up to grab Blaine Gabbert and Trent Richardson. Their 


boards were remarkably, catastrophically wrong. 

At the same time, how can we blame organizations for intense 
draft preparation given the stakes? If you were an NFL executive 
who had started his career fetching coffee for subminimum wage 
and worked your way to the top of a multibillion-dollar organiza- 
tion, wouldn't you believe you knew something the street didn’t? If 
you were an owner, would you trust that guy or the one who said, 
“Based on all we know, this is a crapshoot”? 

So should teams stop showing up to the combine, fire all their 
scouts and just throw darts to pick players? 

Of course not. There’s value in scouting and research, but it 
needs to be tempered and approached from a different perspec- 
tive. Teams should start from the premise that they know nothing 
about the draft pool and act accordingly. In practice, that means 
taking the lottery ticket analogy quite seriously and acquiring as 
many picks as possible. 

And wouldn’t you know, that’s exactly what personnel execu- 
tives like Belichick and Newsome do. Belichick trades down as 
much as anybody in football, while Newsome focuses on acquiring 
compensatory picks to add valuable draft capital. 

Truthfully, the NFL should be better at this stuff. College foot- 
ball is a fully funded minor league system with thousands of play- 
ers auditioning for multiple years, and coaches still complain that 
the systems aren’t similar enough to prepare quarterbacks and 
offensive linemen for the NFL, even though many college schemes 
now look exactly like ones you routinely see on Sunday. What’s 
the solution? A simple reminder to be stapled atop every draft 
board: All the evidence suggests that regardless of the era or its 
schemes, the best way to make one good draft pick is to start with 
two draft picks. 
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